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STORIES 


THE  CHRIST3IAS  TREE 
Jean  McGoriagle,  ’39 

The  little  town  of  Westbridge  was  aglow  with 
Christmas  spirit,  from  the  imposing  white  mansion 
on  Clayton  Hill  down  across  narrow  Main  Street, 
and  even  to  the  Graystone  Orphanage. 

The  Home  stood  on  a  barren,  stony  hill.  By  the 
front  door,  amidst  gray  stones  grew  a  tall  evergreen 
tree  that  had  been  planted  many  years  ago  by  the 
founder  of  the  orphanage,  George  Cabot.  The  plant¬ 
ing  ihad  been  the  culmination  of  a  wager  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  live  in  such  stony  soil  and  survive  the 
weather  of  Cabot  Hill.  Nevertheless,  the  evergreen 
tree  had  grown  and  kept  growing,  until  in  later 
years  it  was  called  the  “Cabot  Sentinel”  by  the 
town  folk. 

Now  at  this  joyous  time  of  year,  the  tree  seemed 
to  fulfill  its  title  and  stand  guard,  at  least,  over  the 
little  inhabitants  of  Graystone  Orphanage.  Perhaps 
it  could  extend  its  sncw  laden  branches  inside  the 
home  and  sense  the  feeling  that  all  was  not  well 
within. 

Mrs.  Cabot  HI  was  the  unwilling  head  of  the 
Home  while  her  husband  was  in  Europe  on  business. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  founder,  and  was  be¬ 
loved  by  all  the  orphans.  In  other  years  Christmas 
had  been  a  day  of  eager  expectation  for  them,  but, 
now,  either  the  elderly  matron’s  selfishness  or  her 
economic  views  prevailed,  for  no  Christmas  cele¬ 
bration  was  forthcoming. 

This  was  the  feeling  she  created  among  the  chil¬ 
dren.  People  said  that  she  used  to  be  kind  and 
gentle  but  for  many  years,  the  usual  gentleness  had 
been  covered  over  by  a  cloak  of  sternness.  Now  she 
thought  it  too  late  to  try  to  bestow  “favors”  on  the 
children  by  allowing  them  a  Christmas  tree. 

Today,  the  day  before  Christmas,  she  had  sum¬ 
moned  little  Alice  Smith  to  her  office.  Outside  her 
room  Alice  was  talking  about  the  summons  to  her 
friend,  Helen  Adams.  She  was  so  excited  that  her 
words  were  jumbled.  “Helen  why  do  you — what  do 
you  suppose  she  might  want  of  me?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  don’t  worry,  Alice”  answered  Helen,  en¬ 
couragingly,  “she  probably  wants  you  to  decorate 
the  Christmas  tree  again  this  year.” 

This  statement  sent  the  little  girl’s  spirits  and 
hopes  soaring  so  that  she  boldly  knocked  on  the 
door. 

“Enter,”  came  the  gruff  reply.  “Is  that  you, 
Alice?" 


“Yes’m,”  Alice  replied  meekly.  “Did  you  want 
me,  ma’am?” 

“■\Vell  of  all  the  stupid  questions!  Of  course,  I 
want  you,  or  I  would  not  have  sent  for  you.  Come 
in,  come  in!  Don’t  stand  there  in  the  doorway. 
Come  in  and  sit  down,”  commanded  the  matron. 

Alice  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair  and  stared 
at  her  guardian.  The  elder  woman  continued,  “I 
just  wanted  to  inform  you  that  you  will  not  have  to 
decorate  a  Christmas  tree  this  year  because  we  are 
not  having  one.  That  is  all.  You  may  go.” 

It  seemed  as  if  Alice  had  not  heard  correctly 
or  that  she  had  net  heard  at  all,  for  she  just  sat 
there  motionless  for  a  few  moments.  Then  she  got 
up  and  slowly  walked  from  the  room. 

Helen  was  waiting  in  the  corridor  for  her  chum 
and  met  her.  She  sensed  that  something  was  wrong 
by  the  expression  on  her  face.  When  Alice  ex¬ 
plained  the  situaticn  to  Helen  she  cried  out,  “But, 
Alice,  it  just  won’t  be  Christmas  without  a  tree!” 
Alice  shook  her  head  and  walked  slowly  to  her  room. 

Needless  to  say  there  was  no  preparation  or 
joyous  celebration  that  Christmas  Eve  in  Graystone 
Orphanage.  Date  that  night,  about  midnight,  when 
all  was  quiet  in  the  home,  the  only  sound  was  the 
soft  slapping  of  the  branches  of  the  evergreen  tree 
against  the  window  of  Helen  and  Alice’s  room.  Al¬ 
ice  had  cried  herself  to  sleep  but  Helen’s  thoughts 
were  wavering  with  the  to  and  fro  motion  of  the 
branches. 

“Why  can’t  we  have  a  tree,”  she  was  thinking. 
“How  could  Mrs.  Cabot  be  so  cruel  as  to  think  of 
passing  Christmas  Day  without  a  tree?  I  wonder 
v/hat  can  be  done — what  can  be  done^ — what  can  be 
done? ’ 

Her  words  kept  time  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
evergreen.  Suddenly  she  sat  up  in  bed,  gave  the 
tree  an  understanding  look,  and  reached  for  her 
robe  and  slippers.  She  walked  quietly  over  to'  Alice’s 
bed  and  awakened  her.  Then  both  girls  dressed  and 
together  they  left  their  room.  Before  descending 
the  stairs  they  went  to  a  closet  in  the  hall  and  took 
from  a  shelf  four  boxes  wrapped  in  white  paper. 
Then  each  little  girl  quietly  tip-toed  down  the  stairs 
and  out  the  front  door. 

About  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Cabot  was  awakened 
by  some  noise  under  her  window.  She  arose  and 
looked  out.  Behold!  Before  her  shone  a  beautiful 
Christmas  tree  trimmed  with  bright  colored  candles 
and  ornaments.  She  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes, 
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but  when  she  saw  two  small  figures  standing  under 
the  tree,  she  knew  it  was  no  mirage. 

The  two  little  orphans  were  gazing  up  at  it  and 
talking.  She  heard  Alice  say,  “Oh,  Helen,  I’m  sure, 
if  Mrs.  Cabot  could  see  our  tree,  she  would  appre¬ 
ciate  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas  and  not  con¬ 
sider  us  too  selfish.’’ 

“Yes,  Helen,  I’m  certain  I  can,’’  came  a  sr^’t 
voice  from  above  them. 

The  startled  girls  looked  up  and  there  in  the 
window  stood  Mrs.  Cabot.  Not  the  Mrs.  Cabot  to 
whom  the  children  were  accustomed  but  a  new 
woman  with  a  gentle  voice. 

She  continued,  “Now  I’m  sure  you  are  not  self¬ 
ish  or  unappreciative.  You  have  helped  me  throw 
off  my  selfishness.  I  thought  it  would  be  too  much 
work  to  bother  with  a  Christmas  tree,  especially 
since  my  husband  was  away.  I  really  forgot  every¬ 
one  but  myself.  Come  right  up  to  my  room,  please.’’ 

Alice  and  Helen  looked  at  one  another,  then  at 
the  tree,  and  then  slowly  went  into  the  orphanage. 

When  they  entered  Mrs.  Cabot’s  room,  her  eyes 
shone  and  they  could  see  pity  and  forgiveness  in 
them.  She  drew  them  close  to  her  and  explained, 
“When  my  own  little  girl  was  taken  from  me  years 
ago,  I  became  bitter  toward  the  world  and  especially 
to  children.  Now  I  realize  my  mistake.  Please 
forgive  me.’’ 

That  night  the  “Sentinel  of  Cabot  Hill,’’  glowing 
with  all  its  new-found  array  of  splendor,  seemed  to 
extend  its  long  branches  out  and  out  over  the  sleep¬ 
ing  world  as  if  to  bring  them  closer  to  that  new¬ 
found  haven  of  good  will. 


THE  WOOD  MOUSE 

Grace  Bard,  ’39 

“Has  your  new  roommate  arrived  yet,  Peggy?’’ 
called  Joan  as  she  rushed  into  the  room  and  pounced 
on  the  bed. 

“Not  yet,”  replied  Peg,  “but  there’s  another  train 
at  five.” 

“Jean  comes  on  that  train,”  said  Joan.  “We’ll 
miss  Marjorie  frcm  your  room  this  year,  but  isn’t 
it  wonderful  that  she  can  go  to  Europe  to  study 
music?” 

“It  certainly  is,”  agreed  Peggy.  “She  has  been 
Avanting  to  go  for  years.  I  Avonder  Avhat  my  new 
roommate  will  be  like.” 

“Train  time,”  called  a  voice  from  the  corridor. 
“Are  you  coming?” 

“Certainly,”  and  the  two  girls  scrambled  up  and 
ran  into  the  hall. 

A  merry  group  of  girls  hastened  across  the  Avide 
laAvn  in  frcnt  of  Red  Oak  College  and  doAvn  the 
street  to  the  station.  They  arrived  just  as  the  train 
pulled  in  and  stood  trying  to  see  friends  through  the 
croAvd. 

Suddenly  Joan  cried,  “Oh,  I  see  Jean.  Come  on!” 

The  tAVo  girls  hurried  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 


place  Avhere  the  friend  was  standing.  Greetings  over, 
they  all  returned  to  the  campus  house,  chatting  gaily 
as  they  went. 

Open  entering  her  room,  Peggy  found  a  girl 
seated  c.n  one  of  the  beds.  She  was  looking  very 
frightened. 

“Hello,”  said  Peg,  “are  you  my  new  roommate?” 

The  new  girl  nodded  shyly. 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Patricia  Patterson.” 

“Are  you  a  freshman?” 

Patty  shook  her  head. 

“Are  you  a  sophomore?” 

“Yes.” 

Peggy  was  discouraged  by  the  briefness  of  the 
answers  she  received,  and  scon  she  left  the  room 
to  join  her  friends.  She  was  greeted  by  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  questions. 

“Has  your  roommate  come?  What’s  her  name? 
What  class  is  she  in?” 

“Yes,  she’s  here.  Her  name  is  Patricia  Patter¬ 
son,  and  she’s  a  sophomore,  ”  was  Peggy’s  reply. 

That  night  Peggy  heard  her  roommate  crying 
and  get  up  and  went  to  her. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Patty?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  to  disturb  you;  I  guess  I’m 
just  lonesome,”  responded  Patty  with  a  wan  smile. 

“But  I’m  here,”  said  Peggy  good-naturedly. 

“I  know,”  replied  the  other,  “but  I  thought  you 
didn’t  like  me.  I  wasn’t  very  courteous  to  you.  I 
neA'er  can  say  what  I  want  to.” 

“I  thought  it  Avas  because  you  didn’t  like  me,” 
said  Peggy  smiling;  “but  now  we  understand  each 
other.  Let’s  be  friends.” 

After  that  the  tAVo  roommates  became  good 
chums,  but  Patty  never  mingled  with  the  other  girls. 
One  day  Peggy  questioned  her  about  this. 

She  finally  confessed,  “I’m  afraid  of  them.  They 
all  know  so  much,  and  they  are  all  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  important.  I  don't  feel  at  home  with  them.” 

“But  they  really  want  to  be  friends,”  replied 
Peggy. 

Nevertheless,  Patty  still  continued  to  avoid  the 
other  girls  whenever  possible.  Peggy  worried  about 
this  condition  but  Avas  powerless  to  remedy  it.  Fi¬ 
nally,  one  day  she  persuaded  her  friends  to  include 
Patty  in  an  excursion  they  had  planned  for  the  fol- 
IcAving  Saturday. 

The  girls  were  to  go  into  the  Avoods  and  cook 
their  dinner.  When  mealtime  came,  they  all  tried 
to  light  a  fire  and  failed,  for  the  ground  was  damp. 

Then  Patty  stepped  foinvard.  “May  I  try?”  she 
asked  shyly. 

“Of  course,”  the  girls  replied  promptly. 

Much  to  their  surprise,  she  lit  that  obstinate 
fire  the  first  time. 

While  they  were  gathering  Avood,  Jean  said  to 
Peggy,  “Our  English  teacher  has  given  me  charge 
of  the  sound  effects  for  our  Christmas  pageant.  I 
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have  all  the  scenes  worked  out  but  one.  The  hero¬ 
ine  dreams  of  the  mocking  birds  in  her  southern 
home,  and  the  script  calls  for  the  music  of  mocking 
birds  off  stage.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what 
a  mocking  bird  sounds  like;  and  even  if  d  did,  I’m 
sure  I  wouldn’t  know  how  to  reproduce  its  song. 

While  Jean  was  talking,  the  girls  were  amazed 
to  hear  the  calls  of  the  bluejays  and  chickadees  near 
them  answered  in  the  distance.  In  searching  for 
the  birds,  they  found  Patty  whistling  the  calls  while 
she  gathered  wood. 

“Where  did  you  learn  to  build  fires  and  whistle 
like  that?’’  inquired  Joan. 

“My  father  is  a  great  bird  lover,  and  I  used  to 
go  on  camping  trips  with  him  when  he  went  to 
search  for  rare  birds.  We  went  into  the  deep  woods 
and  stayed  for  days.  We  would  leave  camip  early 
in  the  morning,  hide  ourselves  in  a  thicket,  and 
wait.  T  would  imitate  bird  calls,  and  the  birds 
would  gather  about  us.  When  it  was  possible.  Dad¬ 
dy  photographed  them.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
learn  to  imitate  the  birds  well  enough  so  that  they 
would  approach.” 

“And  you’re  the  girl  who  had  no  accomplish¬ 
ments!”  cried  Jean. 

“Can  you  call  any  birds  here?”  asked  Peggy. 

“I’ll  try.  You’ll  have  to  be  very  quiet.” 

Patty  resumed  her  whistling,  and  soon  from  just 
above  them  sounded  the  clear  rollicking  notes  of  a 
chickadee.  He  looked  so  saucy  perched  upside  down 
on  the  end  of  a  branch  with  his  little  black  cap  on 
his  head  that  the  girls  laughed.  He  took  one  long 
swing  on  the  end  of  the  branch  as  if  to  express  his 
merriment  too;  then  he  flew  away. 

“That  little  rascal  is  one  of  my  favorites,”  said 
Patty.  “No  matter  how  hold  it  is.  you  can  hear  his 
cheery  song,  and  he  is  fearless.  I  have  tamed  chick¬ 
adees  so  that  they  will  eat  out  of  my  hand.” 

Jean  had  been  waiting  eagerly  for  a  chance  to 
speak.  “Patty,”  she  asked,  “can  you  imitate  a  mock¬ 
ing  bird?” 

“Why.  yes.”  replied  Patty.  Immedlatelv  the  pure, 
sweet  song  of  the  bird  filled  the  air. 

“Would  you  be  willing  to  whistle  for  me  in  our 
Christmas  pageant?”  continued  Jean. 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  said  Patty. 

“You  won’t  have  to  go  on  the  stage  at  all,” 
smiled  Jean. 

“Oh.  that’s  all  right  then.”  answered  Patty. 

“WhovA  ha<3  r>nr  shv  little  wood  mouse  gone?” 
asked  Peo-pry  pnfldonlv. 

Pa.ttv  smiled  hanpily  and  replied.  “She  has  dis¬ 
appeared  never  to  he  seen  again  now  that  I  under- 
st.a.nd  you  all.” 


LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL 
Freda  Allen,  ’39 

Tomorrow  night  would  be  Christmas  Eve, 
thought  Mrs.  Davis  as  she  sat  in  her  (shabbily  fur¬ 
nished  living-room  wearily  mending  a  pair  of  her 
little  girl  s  stockings.  Tomorrow  evening — ^Christ¬ 
mas!  aud  she  had  very  little  for  the  child  whom  she 
loved  so  dearly. 

She  sighed  as  she  rose  and  walked  slowly  to¬ 
ward  the  window.  She  was  a  young  woman  but 
tired  from  hard  work.  Once  she  had  been  happy, 
but  tonight  she  was  very  sad.  Yes,  sad  because  her 
husband  whom  she  had  loved  had  been  missing  for 
a  year.  That  fateful  night  one  year  ago,  Mrs.  Davis 
re-lived  as  she  gazed  unseeing  out  of  the  window. 
They  had  had  supper  that  night,  the  three  of  them, 
her  husband,  their  little  child,  B'etty,  and  herself. 
It  had  been  an  especially  pleasant  meal  for  Mr.  Davis 
had  come  home  with  the  good  news  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  raise.  They  were  so  happy  about  it  and 
had  planned  just  bow  they  were  going  to  use  the 
money.  They  lived  comfortably  hut  were  by  no 
means  rich.  It  was  a  struggle  now  and  then  when 
sickness  came  or  some  other  emergency  arose,  but 
on  the  whole,  they  were  a  normal,  happy  family. 

After  supper  Mr.  Davis  had  a  little  business  to 
attend  to  and  kissed  his  wife  fondly,  promising  to 
return  home  early.  Mrs.  Davis  went  to  her  kitchen 
to  clean  up  the  dishes,  all  the  while  humming  softly 
to  herself  so  as  not  to  awaken  Betty  whom  she  had 
tucked  into  bed. 

After  finishing  them,  she  went  into  the  living 
room  where  she  sat  down  to  reafi-  Her  head  began 
to  ache  slightly  so  she  decided  to  lie  down.  When 
she  awoke  she  heard  Betty  calling*  to  her.  Jumping 
up,  she  discovered  that  it  was  morning  and.  seeing 
that  it  was  time  for  her  husband  to  leave  for  his 
work,  she  went  to  call  him,  but  he  was  nowhere  in 
the  house.  She  did  not  remember  hearing  him  come 
in  and  she  became  worried. 

She  went  quickly  to  the  telephone  and  called  her 
husband’s  place  of  work.  When  they  told  her  he 
was  not  there,  she  became  frantio.  Then  she  called 
Mr.  Jones,  the  man  whom  her  husband  was  going  to 
see  the  night  before.  He  Informed  her  that  Mr. 
Davis  had  left  hls  home  at  ten-thirty.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  She  was  frightfully  worried. 
Where  eon  Id  he  be’  Why  hadn’t  he  come  home? 
Had  he  been  struck  hv  an  automobile?  Was  he  all 
rVht?  Thooe  and  many  other  ouestions  raced 

fh ''ll trli f c;  T^^ttv’s 

voice,  calling  her  again.  She  got  Bettv  up,  dressed 
her  and  gave  her  her  breakfast,  unconscious  of  the 
fa.ot  that  she  was  doing  so.  All  the  while  her  brain 
was  searching  for  some  reason,  for  some  excuse, 
why  her  husband  had  not  yet  returned. 

Becoming  more  frightened  as  the  morning 
passed,  she  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  the 
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police.  She  explained  everything  that  had  happened 
and  they  started  an  immediate  investigation.  No 
trace  could  be  found  of  him.  He  had  completely 
vanished.  She  went  to  bed  that  evening  with  a 
heavy  heart.  Betty  had  asked  for  her  daddy,  and 
she  had  to  tell  her  that  Daddy  had  to  work  late. 

The  days  stretched  out  into  weeks  with  still  no 
word.  Each  night  seemed  endless.  And  now,  day 
after  tomorrow  would  be  Christmas.  He  had  been 
missing  for  a  whole  year.  Tears  flowed  steadily 
down  her  pale  cheeks.  After  her  ihusband’s  disap¬ 
pearance  she  had  to  find  some  kind  of  work  in  the 
town  where  she  lived.  She  took  in  washings  and 
helped  housewives  with  their  work.  She  did  not 
earn  much.  She  had  to  move  out  of  their  house  into 
a  small  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  town.  Her  lovely 
furniture  had  to  go  to  pay  her  debts,  for  she  had 
gone  deeply  into  debt  in  trying  to  keep  up  her  home. 
They  had  been  so  happy  on  their  wedding  day  and 
had  looked  forward  to  a  long  and  happy  life  to¬ 
gether.  Again,  she  sighed.  Why  had  fate  been  so 
unkind?  Why  did  their  four-year-old  daughter  have 
to  be  deprived  of  her  daddy? 

Turning  away  from  the  window,  she  tiptoed  to 
the  door  of  the  room  where  Betty  slept  and  silently 
pushed  it  open.  The  light  from  the  other  room 
shone  across  the  bed,  revealing  B'etty  sleeping  peace¬ 
fully.  Her  soft  golden  curls  were  mussed  slightly. 
Her  sweet  face  looked  doll-like  on  the  white  pillow. 
An  expression  of  contentment  was  on  her  face  and 
her  small  mouth  was  curled  in  a  smile  betraying  the 
fact  that  the  child  was  in  dreamland.  A  small  rag 
doll  was  hugged  tightly  in  one  chubby  arm.  Pink 
toes  of  one  foot  peeped  out  from  beneath  the  blank¬ 
ets.  She  bent  over  Betty  and  tucked  her  in  again 
and  then  kissed  her  cheek.  Betty  stirred  slightly 
but  did  not  awaken.  She  dried  her  eyes  and  left 
the  room. 

Outside,  the  wind  began  to  blow  and  snow  to 
fall.  For  a  long  time  she  stood  at  the  window  watch¬ 
ing.  She  could  see  the  lighted  windows  of  people’s 
homes  —  people  who  were  happy.  As  the  hour  grew 
late  the  lights  blinked  out,  one  by  one.  The  cold 
began  to  creep  into  the  house  and  she  turned  to  go 
to  bed.  Once  in  bed  she  began  thinking  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  been  asleep 
but  some  sound  had  awakened  her.  Perhaps  she 
had  only  been  dreaming.  She  turned  over  to  go 
back  to  sleep  but  a  loud  knocking  sounded  at  the 
door.  She  swiftly  arose,  pulling  on  her  bathrobe 
and  shivered  slightly,  for  the  house  was  cold.  A 
muffled  voice  called  through  the  door  and  she  rec¬ 
ognized  it  as  that  of  Mr.  Roberts,  a  kindly  neighbor. 
Turning  on  the  lights  she  quickly  opened  the  door. 
Two  men  covered  with  snow  stepped  in.  They 
quickly  closed  the  door,  for  the  wind  was  blowing 
snow  into  the  room.  Her  face  turned  white,  she 
swayed  slightly,  and  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  She 


gasped,  then  stepped  forward  into  the  arms  of  her 
husband.  She  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same  time, 
clinging  tight  to  her  husband’s  neck,  not  conscious 
of  his  cold  and  wet  clothing.  After  the  first  shock, 
he  held  her  at  arm’s  length,  then  pulled  her  to  him 
once  again.  The  door  opened  and  closed  but  they 
did  not  even  realize  Mr.  Roberts  was  gone. 

Finally  Mr.  Davis  began  to  explain  what  had 
happened.  After  leaving  Mr.  Jones’  house  he  had 
started  home,  then  something  happened.  He  could 
remember  nothing.  He  took  a  train  out  of  town, 
but  he  did  not  know  why  he  did  it.  After  leaving 
the  train  in  a  strange  town,  he  rented  a  room  for  the 
night  and  went  looking  for  a  job  the  next  day.  He 
found  employment,  and  for  the  past  year  he  had 
lived  in  a  daze,  never  knowing  his  real  identity. 
Then  one  morning  he  awoke  remembering  every¬ 
thing.  He  left  as  soon  as  possible  and  had  come 
back  hoping  that  he  would  find  his  wife  waiting  for 
him.  He  found  a  strange  family  living  in  their  house 
but  it  had  been  easy  to  find  where  his  family  had 
gone. 

Silence  then  prevailed  until  it  was  broken  by  a 
small  voice  asking,  “Mommy,  who’s  that?” 

They  looked  up  and  Mrs.  Davis  turned  to  see 
Betty  standing  in  the  doorway.  She  was  rubbing 
her  eyes  with  one  chubby  fist,  the  other  carrying  the 
doll.  Mr.  Davis  quickly  picked  up  his  baby  and 
hugged  her  to  his  heart.  Mrs.  Davis  explained  to 
her  that  daddy  had  come  home. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  preparation  for 
Christmas.  Santa  would  visit  them  that  night  after 
all.  After  Betty  had  been  tucked  in  bed,  Mrs.  Davis 
decorated  the  tree  and  placed  beneath  it  toys  that 
would  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  any  child. 

Christmas  morn  dawned  bright  and  crisp.  The 
happy  parents  were  up  early.  When  Betty  awoke 
and  came  cut  into  the  next  room,  she  squealed  with 
delight  at  the  sight  which  she  beheld. 

That  Christmas  day  there  was  no  family  any 
happier  or  with  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  the 
Davis  family.  They  had  now  found  a  new  Heaven. 
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MODERN  RUSTLING 
David  Folan,  ’39 

The  old  car  slowly  made  its  way  over  the  dusty 
road,  churning  up  a  yellow  cloud  of  dirt  which  set¬ 
tled  thickly  on  the  car-top.  The  two  boys  in  it  were 
sharply  scanning  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
obviously  seeking  something. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  boys  shouted,  “There’s 
some,  Charlie,  on  the  left  hand  side.’’ 

The  other  boy  leaned  ever  where  his  friend 
was  pointing,  and  the  car  came  to  a  sliding  halt. 
E'oth  got  out  and  walked  off  the  road  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  brush  and  knelt  down. 

“I  think  this  is  what  we’re  looking  for,’’  said 
Charlie  Thompson,  the  younger  of  the  boys. 

“These  tracks  seem  to  coincide  with  those  we 
saw  along  this  road  a  week  ago  before  the  heavy 
rain,’’  said  Joe  Morrison,  his  companion. 

These  tracks  were  of  a  peculiar  type,  with  a 
sharply  defined  imprint  of  a  star  in  the  center. 
The  boys  had  been  carrying  on  a  little  investigation 
of  their  own  after  they  had  heard  of  numerous  re¬ 
ports  by  ranchers  of  small  herds  of  cattle  mysteri¬ 
ously  vanishing  off  the  range.  Each  time  the  cow- 
tracks  had  disappeared,  but  faint  traces  of  tire- 
tracks  could  be  found  in  the  dirt  along  the  road 
near  the  place  of  the  theft,  leading  to  the  road 
where  they  disappeared  on  the  hard  surface. 

Having  found  this  imprint,  the  boys  returned  to 
their  car  and  started  for  home.  Joe  began  speaking: 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  think  of  a  place  where  a 
large  truck  could  be  stored  safely  during  the  day¬ 
time  and  yet  be  near  enough  to  be  ready  for  use 
at  night.’’ 

“What  about  that  old  garage  of  Jake  Newman's. 
It  hasn’t  been  used  for  years,’’  said  Charlie. 

“You’re  right,’’  exclaimed  Joe.  “Let’s  take  a 
look  at  it  seme  night.  I  think  tonight  would  be  a.s 
goed  as  any.  I’ll  meet  you  on  Elm  Street  at  eleven 
o’clock.” 

“Okay,”  replied  Charlie. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  boys  met,  sneaked  behind  the 
building,  and  crept  up  to  an  unbarred  window  ob¬ 
scured  from  sight  by  an  old  picket  fence.  Having 
found  a  box,  they  placed  it  under  the  window. 
They  crouched  on  it  a  second,  then  climbed  up  and 
unlocked  the  window.  It  went  up  with  a  squeak 
and  both  boys  feared  it  would  be  heard,  but  lucki^j'^ 
a  truck  rumbled  by  and  the  watchman,  if  there  was 
one,  did  not  hear.  Cautiously  they  climbed  in,  and 
Joe  turned  on  his  flash-light.  There  before  them 
was  a  big  van,  with  a  tail-board  reaching  to  its 
roof.  The  boys  moved  closer  and  began  to  examine 
the  tires.  Immediately  an  exclamation  uttered  by 
them  split  the  silence  of  the  gloomy  garage. 

“Look  here,  Joe,”  whispered  Charlie,  pointing  to 
the  tread  of  the  rear  tires.  Sure  enough  a  row  of 
vacuum  cups  shaped  like  stars,  were  built  into  the 
tire. 


“Let’s  go,”  said  Joe.  “We  have  enough  evi¬ 
dence  now.  All  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  warn  the 
sheriff  to  have  this  place  watched  day  and  night 
from  now  on.” 

The  boys  went  home  after  that,  but  the  next  day, 
bright  and  early,  they  visited  the  sheriff's  office  and 
told  him  their  story.  He  though ,  it  incredu¬ 
lous  at  first  as  Jake  Newman  was  well  thought  of 
in  the  community,  but  he  finally  agreed  to  have  the 
garage  watched. 

Two  nights  later,  the  guard  telephoned  his  chief 
that  the  red  van  was  leaving  the  garage;  that  it  con¬ 
tained  three  men.  The  sheriff  went  to  his  car  with 
three  deputies,  all  armed,  and  sped  down  the  road 
until  be  sighted  the  red  van.  They  followed  it  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible  to  avoid  detection. 
Twenty  miles  from  town  the  van  swung  into  the 
sage-brush  and  rolled  on  into  the  dark.  The  sher¬ 
iff  s  car  stopped  and  the  officers  got  out  to  follow- 
on  foot.  They  walked  about  five  hundred  feet  until 
they  reached  the  top  of  a  low  ridge  which  revealed 
on  the  other  side  the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  red 
van  was  drawn  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  gully,  its 
tail-board  let  down.  A  short  distance  off,  two  horse¬ 
men  coaxed  a  dozen  steers  into  the  light  of  a  flare 
and  up  the  tail-board  into  the  truck.  When  they 
were  loaded,  the  horsemen  rode  up  into  the  van 
likewise  and  pulled  up  the  tail-board.  The  motor 
started  and  the  truck  jerked  to  life,  moving  out  into 
the  highway  towards  town. 

The  sheriff  followed  and  then  after  getting  a 
few  men  he  raided  Jake  Newman’s  garage  where 
the  truck  now  was.  The  rustlers  gave  up  immedi¬ 
ately  and  were  taken  to  jail.  Later  they  confessed 
that  under  Jake’s  leadership  they  rustled  the  cattle, 
brought  them  to  the  garage,  and  then  early  the  next 
morning  drove  them  to  a  big  slaughter  house  fifty 
miles  away  w'here  they  sold  them  to  a  crooked 
dealer  who  asked  no  questions. 

The  rustlers  were  all  sent  to  prison  for 
ten  to  twenty-five  years,  and  Joe  and  Charlie  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  car  as  a  token  of  appreciation  from  the 
Cattlemen’s  Association  for  their  fine  detection. 


TOO  MUCH  CODFISH 

Richard  T.  Dow,  ’40 

It  is  miraculous,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
smallest  and  seemingly  least  important  incidents 
can  place  cne  in  the  greatest  difficulties.  This  fact 
was  vividly  impressed  upon  me  last  Christmas.  My 
Aunt  Judith’s  abhorrence  for  the  smell  of  dried  cod¬ 
fish,  a  congregation  of  cats,  and  a  neighbor’s  poor 
memory  —  all  these  things  indirectly  brought  me 
much  trouble. 

I  can  remember  each  tiny  detail  as  if  it  had 
occurred  yesterday.  On  December  22,  my  brother, 
Ozzie,  had  asked  me,  “What  present  do  you  intend 
to  give  to  Jim?” 
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“I  haven’t  decided  yet,”  I  had  replied.  “You 
see,  Oz,  since  that  occasion  five  years  ago  when  I 
gave  Jim  a  blue  polka-dot  necktie  and  he  gave  me  an 
exact  duplicate,  he  has  always  told  me  what  he 
wanted  for  Christmas  and  I  have  informed  him  also. 
I  expect  he  will  telephone  me  this  evening.  ’ 

Anticipating  a  call,  I  was  the  first  to  answer  the 
telephone  ring  when  it  came.  I  tried  to  make  m 
voice  sound  sedate,  but  it  was  Jim,  anyway.  When 
the  customary  preliminary  remarks  had  been  made, 
we  got  down  to  brass  tacks. 

“After  having  scanned  numerous  catalogues,”  I 
said,  “I  have  concluded  that  I  should  like  best  one 
of  those  pistol-shaped  pencil  sharpeners  which  can 
be  bought  in  novelty  shops.” 

“Are  you  positive,  Jerry,  that  you  wouldn’t  pre¬ 
fer  an  automobile?”  said  Jim.  “I  don’t  know  where 
in  the  world  to  get  your  choice.  It’s  shaped  like 
a  pistol,  you  say.” 

When  he  had  specified  what  I  Avas  to  purchase 
for  him,  the  call  terminated.  I  then  decided  that 
all  my  worries  were  over,  but  the  fact  that  Jim 
lived  cut  of  town  soon  complicated  matters.  The 
next  day  I  had  another  conversation  with  him. 

“Jerry,”  he  said,  “I’ve  bought  your  present,  but 
I  can’t  possibly  send  it  to  you  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition.  I  may  be  arrested  when  the  officials  dis¬ 
cover  that  I  send  guns  by  mail.  However,  I’ve 
thought  of  a  clever  scheme.  I’m  going  to  stuff  a 
piece  of  dried  codfish  up  the  barrel  of  the  pistol. 
Then  any  mailman  Avho  wants  to  get  an  extra  whiff 
of  the  odor  is  certainly  a  fool.” 

I  spent  almost  the  entire  next  morning  doing 
some  last  minute  shopping,  so  T  Avas  not  aAvare 
of  the  peculiar  happenings  at  our  house  until  I 
returned.  I  then  asked  Aunt  Judith,  “Did  a  package 
arrive  for  me  this  morning?” 

“One  bundle  did  come,”  she  ansAvered,  “but  it 
smelt  so  strongl3’^  of  codfish  that  I  couldn’t  have  it 
in  the  house.  I  put  it  cut  on  the  back  piazza.” 

“What  an  idea,”  I  thought,  but  said,  “Do  you 
suppose  it  is  there  noAV?  It’s  one  of  my  Christmar; 
presents.” 

We  searched  for  approximately  ten  minutes  but 
had  no  results.  I  Avas  beginning  to  become  very 
discouraged  Avhen  our  erratic  neighbor,  Mr.  Tinkle- 
haum,  called  from  cne  of  his  windows,  “I  sent  all 
the  cats  home.” 

This  Avas  the  last  straAv!  Enough  m3"stifying 
things  had  taken  place  in  one  day  AA'ithout  these 
Avords.  HoAveA^er,  I  answered.  “We’re  interested  in 
a  package,  and  not  domesticated  members  of  the 
tiger  family.” 

“A  short  time  ago,”  said  Mr.  Tinklehaum,  “there 
was  a  large  assortment  of  cats  in  your  yard;  but 
A’hen  I  threAV  a  stone  at  them,  they  scampered  off. 
I’m  quite  sure  one  of  them  carried  something  in  its 
raouth,” 


“Which  way  did  it  go?”  I  asked. 

“I  watched  it  leave,”  said  the  old  man,  “but  I’ve 
forgotten  where  it  eventually  Avent.” 

There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  left.  I  had  spent 
all  my  money  for  my  present  to  Jim,  and  yet  I 
Avculd  receive  none  from  him.  I  finally  decided, 
hoAveA'er,  to  hire  a  dog  and  trace  the  package. 
Against  Aunt  Judith’s  Avill,  another  piece  of  codfish 
Avas  purchased.  With  the  aid  of  this,  the  dog  found 
the  scent,  and  the  chase  began.  I  had  a  hard  time 
keeping  neck  and  neck  with  the  hound,  but  I  some- 
hoAV  managed.  At  length  we  came  upon  a  gathering 
of  the  beasts  and  in  their  midst  was  unmistakably 
a  Avhite  parcel.  I  darted  into  the  A'ery  middle  of  the 
pile  and  jubilantly  dashed  cut  Avith  my  prize.  I  did 
not  wait  to  see  the  result  of  the  fight  between  cat 
and  canine  which  presently  ensued. 

At  home  again,  I  opened  the  package.  Imagine 
my  surprise  upon  finding  it  entirely  full  of  codfish — 
at  least  tAV'o  pounds  of  it!  My  aunt,  at  last,  saved 
the  day,  however.  She  burst  in  Avith  great  news. 

“The  mailman  has  just  delivered  another  bundle 
smelling  of  fish,”  she  remarked. 

I  literally  grabbed  it  and  tore  off  the  wrappings. 
The  pistol-shaped  pencil  sharpener  was  inside! 

A  little  later  that  day  a  local  merchant  came  to 
the  door.  “Did  I  accidental^'  leave  some  codfish  here 
this  morning?”  he  asked. 
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SIR  GALAHAB 

John  Cullen,  '40 

The  dog  stood  silent  and  tense,  looking  eagerly 
at  the  open  door.  For  days  he  had  watched  hope¬ 
fully  while  many  noisy  ipeople  passed  and  repassed 
his  barred  cage. 

It  was  December,  a  week  before  the  holidays. 
The  air  Avas  vibrant  with  the  usual  sunny  Cali¬ 
fornia  weather.  Men  and  women  who  forgot 
all  about  animals  the  rest  of  the  year  now  came 
and  bought  them  for  presents.  Sir  Galahad  was  just 
beginning  to  think  there  was  truth  in  what  the 
kennel  master  said  about  him;  perhaps  he  was  a 
mongrel.  Wasn’t  it  only  yesterday  that  a  little 
boy  had  patted  him  and  told  his  mother  that  this 
was  the  dog  he  wanted,  but  the  mother  wouldn’t  hear 
of  it  because  he  was  a  mongrel? 

Finally  Galahad  lay  down  and  tried  to  .sleep. 
Why  did  he  come  to  this  awful  place?  A  few  months 
before  he  had  been  the  beloved  companion  of  a  much 
loved  master.  The  bond  between  Peter  Rogers  and 
himself  had  been  so  great  that  it  could  only  be 
broken  by  one  thing  —  death;  and  on  a  cold  Sep¬ 
tember  morning,  that  enemy  caught  up  with  Peter 
Rogers  and  he  passed  from  Galahad’s  sight. 

Suddenly  he  awoke  from  his  dream  of  the  past 
and  felt  a  little  girl’s  hand  on  his  head;  then  a 
little  boy  said  nice  things  about  him  to  the  father 
who  seemed  also  to  have  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  him.  Then  Mr.  Clifford  Holtby,  the  father,  went 
over  and  spoke  to  the  children’s  mother,  who  was 
admiring  a  huge  collie. 

“I  think  we’ll  take  that  little  dog  over  there. 
The  children  like  him  very  much.” 

‘‘He  is  only  a  mongrel,”  she  replied,  “but  if  they 
really  want  him,  they  can  have  him,  but  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.” 

They  took  Galahad  home  where  his  new  master 
treated  him  with  the  same  respect  and  love  that  he 
had  once  received  from  Peter  Rogers.  He  now  set 
about  to  look  over  his  surroundings.  First  he  tried 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  household;  then  he  went 
into  the  garden  to  roam  about  in  the  flowers,  and 
breathe  the  clean  air  that  he  had  been  denied  for 
BO  long. 

Christmas  in  the  Holtby  home  had  been  a  busy 
day.  In  the  living  room  Mrs.  Holtby  picked  up 
her  last  unopened  gift  and  raised  her  head  Idly 
to  look  out  the  French  windows. 

Once,  twice,  a  scream  rent  the  air.  The  quiet 
of  that  house  was  changed  to  terrible  fear. 
It  brought  her  husband  from  an  inner  room  to  her 
side  to  find  her  staring  into  the  fields.  There  they 
saw  in  a  pasture  the  tiny  figure  of  their  little  girl 
dressed  in  a  bright  red  jacket.  Left  entirely  to  her¬ 
self,  she  had  crouched  beneath  the  corral  gates 
and  was  walking  serenely  with  an  inner  secret 
satisfaction  that  runaways  have,  all  unconscious 


that  some  two  hundred  yards  away  almost  certain 
death  awaited  her. 

Mrs.  Holtby  rushed  towards  the  door  when  her 
sight  was  for  a  moment  taken  from  her  by  the 
blindness  of  terror.  She  tripped  over  the  sill,  cry¬ 
ing,  ‘‘My  baby,  my  baby!” 

They  both  began  to  run,  the  mother  blindly 
calling  for  her  baby.  She  fell  to  her  knees  and 
cried  out,  ‘‘Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.”  For 
many  years  she  had  not  uttered  these  words.  Then 
she  arose  from  the  grass,  sobbing. 

In  the  garden  nearby,  Galahad  heard  her  muf¬ 
fled  cry.  He  sensed  at  once  the  trouble  and  charged 
to  his  small  mistress’s  side,  and  all  there  was  be¬ 
tween  Eileen  Holtby’s  little  girl  and  a  ferocious  bull 
was  a  dog  which  had  no  breeding.  He  leaped  and 
clung  to  the  bull’s  nose  and  hung  with  all  courage, 
all  the  endurance,  all  the  spirit  that  a  little  dog 
could  have  for  his  master.  He  was  on  trial  for  his 
life  and  for  the  child  s  life  and  so  he  clung. 

The  bull  tried  desperately  to  get  the  dog  off 
his  nose ;  he  worked  himself  up  against  a  wire  fence 
and  flung  the  little  bleeding  dog  at  it,  but  still  he 
held. 

A  great  cry  of  pain  pierced  the  air  as  the  bull 
roared  one  last  defiance  at  the  dog.  At  last  Sir 
Galahad’s  strength  gave  out  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  bull  turned  away  to  nurse  his  wound¬ 
ed  nose. 

The  child  was  now  safe  on  her  father’s  should¬ 
er.  She  begged  to  be  let  down  and  went  straight  to 
Galahad’s  side,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face 
so  she  could  not  see.  On  both  knees  she  felt  for  him 
blindly  and  took  the  bleeding  agonized  body  into  her 
arms  —  that  body  that  would,  with  great  care,  be 
whole  again. 

As  she  looked  at  him  she  saw  In  his  eyes  that  he 
was  telling  her  he  had  finally  proved  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  that  this  time  Mrs.  Holtby  under¬ 
stood  his  language. 


THROUGH  ALL  TO  GLORY 

Barbara  Edgett,  ’39 

“All  ashore  that’s  going  ashore!” 

This  cry  shattered  the  strained  silence  that 
had  suddenly  settled  upon  the  various  groups  of 
people  huddled  about  their  loved  ones  who  were 
obviously  departing  on  the  ship. 

They  were  not  the  usual  group  of  gay,  laughing 
people  oome  to  bid  “Bon  Voyage”  to  fortunate 
friends.  There  was  done  of  the  customary  shrill 
and  excited  laughter,  no  orchestra  playing  tantaliz¬ 
ing  melodies,  no  last-minute  shouts  of  advice  or 
pleasantries. 

Instead,  these  people  embraced  with  grim 
finality,  stared  at  one  another  long  and  hard,  as 
though  to  etch  their  pictures  on  their  hearts  for¬ 
ever.  Then  they  pressed  each  other  close  once  more. 
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tried  to  whisper  a  little  word  of  encouragement  and 
love  without  breaking  down.  They  failed  and  blind¬ 
ly  stumbled  away  to  the  gang  plank. 

The  elements  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  deeply 
depressed  people.  A  drizzling  rain  fell  upon  them 
but  they  paid  no  heed  as  they  strained  through  the 
dismal  fog  that  encompassed  them  to  catch  one  more’ 
glimpse  of  the  face  of  a  dear  one. 

Here  and  there,  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  a 
sweetheart  struggled  to  suppress  sobs  that  the  agony 
of  the  hour  brought. 

And  every  “boy”  on  board  was  so  gallant  and 
brave,  true  and  wonderful  in  the  uniform  of  his 
country,  willing  to  do  his  share  for  that  country  and 
to  protect  those  people  and  ideals  he  loved,  and  yet, 
behind  it  all,  hidden  even  from  himself  lived  the 
still  small  w^onder  of  how  loss  of  life  could  possibly 
help  towards  solving  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved.  However,  one  must  not  question  such  things 
but  be  brave  and  feel  a  great  swell  of  pride  when 
one  hears  the  band  play  the  national  anthems.  One 
must  smile  at  comrades  and  grimly  go  on  to  do  or 
die,  until  told  to  stop.  And  what  of  the  Red  Cross 
Mirse? 

Beth  Howard,  during  the  whole  crossing,  could 
not  keep  her  mind  from  dwelling  bn  these  morbid 
thoughts.  And  yet,  she  kept  up  a  deceptive  front. 
Not  one  of  the  soldiers,  whom  she  so  gaily  saluted 
and  by  her  cheerful  manner  helped  to  forget  the  pain 
of  leaving  their  homes  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future,  guessed  at  the  struggle  going  bn  in  her  mind. 
She  also  managed  to  hide  her  weakness  from  her 
associate  doctors  and  nurses,  who  did  not  seem  to 
share  her  horror  of  war. 

When  she  was  alone,  however,  her  heart  would 
cry  but,  “Oh,  you  coward,  you  miserable  coward! 
Why  on  earth  did  you  think  you  could  possibly  help. 
What  would  they  think  if  they  knew  that  a  fire 
cracker  frightens  you,  that  you  live  in  constant  ter¬ 
ror  lest  a  mine  explode  beneath  the  ship,  that  you 
often  contemplate  jumping  overboard!  What  are  3mu 
going  to  do?  Can  one  manufacture  courage?” 

But  she  would  resolutely  choke  down  the  words 
that  should  nbt  be  spoken  and  go  forth  to  do  her 
duty. 

Only  once,  did  she  break  down  and  give  way  to 
the  emotions  that  filled  her  breast.  The  young 
doctor  to  whom  she  spoke  grasped  her  roughly  by 
the  shoulders  and  said  sternly, 

“You  little  goose!  Don  t  you  knew  you  mustn't 
think!  This  is  the  one  thing  that  none  of  us 
must  do  — ■  think.” 

And,  as  she  trembled  and  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  he  took  her  gently  in  his  arms  asd  reassured 
her  by  telling  her  that  a  new  and  better  peace  was 
sure  to  come  soon. 

On  her  arrival,  at  the  field,  Beth  used  her  hands 
and  mind  to  good  advantage  and  gradually  learned 


to  bear  the  sounds  of  battle  and  the  sights  and 
groans  of  the  wounded. 

Time  passed  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
Beth  married  gallant  young  Major  Mobray,  who  was 
killed  the  following  month. 

With  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  last  vestige 
of  the  old  Beth  disappeared.  In  her  place  was  a 
calm,  serene,  and  capable  woman. 

B'ack  in  her  hospital  unit,  always  at  the  very 
front,  Beth  Mobray,  staunchly  stoed  by  year  after 
year.  Through  bombings,  fires,  raids,  capture,  she 
survived  and  went  on  her  quiet  way  undisturbed. 
She  treated  the  most  horrible  cases  without  a  sign 
C'f  a  shudder  but  she  was  the  most  cempassionate  of 
all  the  nurses.  Her  “boys”  watched  that  beautiful 
but  imperturable  fase  in  wonder.  Her  escape  from 
death  were  miraculous  but  she  had  no  concern  for 
herself  and  still  went  calmly  on. 


At  last  the  gruesome  war  was  over  and  Beth 
made  her  way  home  with  the  thousands  of  other 
men  and  women  whose  minds  and  bodies  had  been 
shattered  by  the  horrible  ordeal. 

Finding  none  of  her  relatives  alive,  Beth  wan¬ 
dered  aimlessly  about  for  many  months;  then  she 
went  to  Woodstock,  Vermont.  Here  she  met  one 
day,  the  doctor  to  whom,  she  had  confessed  her  fears 
on  that  night  so  long  ago. 

He  was,  at  the  time,  maintaining  a  “Home  for 
Veterans”  in  the  green  hills.  Remembering  Beth’s 
valiant  service  and  great  nursing  ability,  he  invited 
her  to  be  a  helper  in  the  Home. 

While  working  with  him,  she  engaged  in  chemi¬ 
cal  research,  the  results  of  which  greatly  benefited 
all  mankind.  Her  leisure,  which  was  most  infre¬ 
quent,  she  devoted  to  giving  lectures  for  peace  and 
good  will  toward  all. 

Her  labors  did  not  long  remain  unrecognized 
or  unappreciated.  Although  the  thought  of  personal 
glory  was  farthest  from  her  mind,  she  could  not  but 
thrill  to  the  stirring  praise  she  received. 

Finally,  a  great  day  came  for  Beth,  the  greatest 
in  her  life,  the  day  when  she  was  presented  with  a 
“Cress  of  Great  Service,”  by  one  of  the  highest 
medical  authorities  in  the  world.  Then,  indeed,  did 
her  happy  heart  sing: 

“There  is  a  God,  with  his  purpose  for  the  world. 
Surely,  nothing  is  suffered  in  vain.” 
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...EDITORIALS... 


SUPPORT  THE  REFLECTOR 

We,  the  members  of  ithe  staff,  wish  to  extend  our 
sincere  gratitude  to  tlhe  members  ef  the  faculty  and 
to  the  students  of  the  school  body  who  have  helped  to 
make  this  first  issue  of  the  REFLECTOR  a  success. 
We  value  and  need  your  cooperation.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  support  your  magazine  and  show  us  you  are 
interested  in  its  isurvival.  This  year  more  than  all 
others  we  need  your  support.  Until  this  year  the 
magazine  has  fiourished  and  has  been  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  other  schools,  as  perhaps  you  have 
noticed  in  the  contents  of  last  year’s  “Exchange 
Column.”  Let  us  prove  that  we  can  keep  the 
RjEELECTOR  in  circulation  and  make  it  as  fine  a 
magazine  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Come  to  us  with  any  financial  or  literary  sugges¬ 
tions.  We  shall  appreciate  your  interest.  Even 
though  you  may  not  be  on  the  staff,  that  d(oes  not 
mean  you  cannot  help. 

Show  us  the  school  spirit  we  know  you  have, 
and  all  support  the  Reflector. 

Joan  Fowle,  ’39. 

Editor-in-Chief. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES 

Phyllis  Keane,  ’39 

EveiT  Chrisitian  nation  has  made  Chfistmas  time 
beautiful  with  Christmas  festivities  especially  its 
own.  This  holiday  is  a  strictly  religious  festival  — 
as,  indeed,  it  should  be. 

The  people  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  scour 
their  houses  and  hang  paper  streamers,  letting  the 
children  seek  their  hidden  gifts.  They  go  to  church 
at  midnight,  and  on  their  way  scatter  grain  for  the 
birds’  Christmas. 

French  children  find  lucky  coins  in  a  large 
Christmas  cake.  The  people  of  Holland  carry 
through  the  streets  a  great  star  mounted  on  a  pole, 
representing  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

And  here  in  America?  We  exchange  gifts  with 
friends  and  relatives.  Children  give  their  parents 
a  Christmas  list  instead  of  cherishing  what  their 
mothers  and  fathers  select  for  them.  We  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  real  significance  of  Christmas.  The  stories 
we  have  read  about  Christmas  are  like  fairy  tales 
because  in  this  modern  world  they  do  not  seem 
to  fit  in. 

When  Grandma  was  a  girl,  Christmas  was  cele¬ 


brated  with  more  enthusiasm.  Young  and  old 
played  games  and  rejoiced  in  the  merry-making. 
Pop-corn  was  strung,  candy  made,  and  mittens  and 
socks  were  knitted.  Now  we  buy  the  mittens  and 
socks.  Will  Christmas,  in  the  future,  be  forgotten? 
We  all  should  try  to  raise  the  Christmas  spirit  as  high 
as  it  was  in  Grandma’s  girlhood. 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Muriel  Bemis,  ’39 

Every  year  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  sponsor  a  Good  Citizenship  Pilgrimage 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  One  girl  from  each  state, 
who  possesses,  in  tlie  opinion  of  her  school-mates, 
the  qualities  required  by  a  good  citizen,  is  taken  on 
this  trip. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  qualities  this  so¬ 
ciety  considers  most  important  in  citizenship  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  entirely  on  strength  of  character 
rather  than  on  scholarship  or  popularity.  It  assumes 
rightly  that  a  person  with  good  character  would 
be  popular  with  his  fellow-men  and  would  have 
little  need  of  outstanding  scholastic  ability.  The 
traits  of  character  which  are  stressed  as  necessary 
for  good  citizenship  are  dependabiltity,  service, 
leadership,  and  patriotism.  This  society  believes 
that  dependability  includes  punctuality,  truthful¬ 
ness  in  all  matters,  loyalty  to  one’s  school,  friends, 
and  family;  that  service  includes  cooperation,  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  the  consideration  of  others;  that  leader¬ 
ship  includes  personality,  self-control,  and  ability 
to  assume  responsibility;  and  that  patriotism  in¬ 
cludes  interest  in  family,  school,  community  and 
national  affairs. 

Although  only  one  girl  as  our  best  citizen  can 
represent  this  school,  many  pupils  possess  some  of 
these  qualities,  if  not  all  of  them.  Many  of  the  ones 
we  lack  could,  no  doubt,  be  developed  if  we  would 
truly  try  to  do  this;  and  we  should  try.  After  all, 
the  most  important  part  of  our  education  is  the 
training  we  receive  to  help  us  in  living  with  our 
fellow-men  and  in  being  good  citizens. 


RESPECT  FOR  TEACHERS 
Peggy  Brown,  ’39 

On  the  whole,  the  students  of  our  high  school 
act  like  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  there  are 
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always  exceptions,  you  know,  —  a  few  who  spoil 
a  fine  record.  Both  the  boys  and  the  girls  know 
who  those  careless  pupils  are.  Courtesy  to  teachers 
means  much.  It  means  more  than  most  of  us  rea¬ 
lize.  Our  manners  refiect  nur  home  training.  Since 
most  of  us  have  had  a  good  upbringing,  why  not 
show  it  by  being  polite.  Respect  and  courtesy 
should  be  our  key-note. 


BE  ON  TIME 

Ellen  Cassanois,  ’40 

Every  student  in  high  school  should  keep  in 
mind  the  slogan  “Be  on  Time.’’  One  might  say  that 
he  was  only  a  few  minutes  late.  Very  well,  but  those 
two  or  three  minutes  are  important. 

By  being  on  time  in  getting  to  school  every 
morning,  one  trains  for  the  future.  For  instance, 
a  student  graduates  from  school  and  secures  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  large  concern.  Suppose  this  student  walks 
in  late  a  few  mornings  because  he  had  not  trained 
himself  to  be  punctual  during  his  school-life.  Those 
first  few  mornings  his  employer  may  excuse  him, 
but  if  he  continues  to  do  this,  he  will  very  soon  find 
himself  without  a  job.  Why?  Because  if  this  em¬ 
ployer  allows  him  to  arrive  late  every  morning,  you 
may  be  sure  other  members  of  the  concern  will  soon 
be  trying  this  same  thing.  That,  of  course,  cannot 
be;  for  no  employer  can  afford  to  lose  his  business 
and  money. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  easier  to  get  up  in  time  for  school.  The  days 
are  warmer  and  more  cheerful  then,  but  when  win¬ 
ter  comes  along,  as  it  is  harder  to  get  out  of  a  w'arm 
bed  on  a  cold  morning  in  order  to  trudge  the  icy 
sidewalks  to  school,  we  should  make  it  a  point  to 
get  up  earlier  than  before. 

Bj^  learning  to  be  on  time  in  school,  one  trains 
for  future  life. 


DEFACING  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

Joseph  Logue,  ’39 

“When  I  visited  my  old  schoolhouse  last  week, 
I  was  extremely  happy  in  seeing  my  initials  still  on 
my  old  desk,’’  said  Henry  Ford  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view.  Luckily  this  statement  did  not  rekindle  the 
fad  of  initial  carving  on  desks.  In  Henry  Ford’s 
school  days  it  was  an  unwritten  law  that  every  boy 
should  carve  his  initials  on  his  desk.  A  boy's  school 
equipment  would  not  be  complete  if  he  did  not  have 
a  jack-knife  to  carve  his  initials.  When  the  teach¬ 
ers  caught  a  scholar,  who  instead  of  paying  atten¬ 
tion  was  busily  carving  his  initials  on  his  desk,  he 
w'ould  say  with  a  smile, 

“Put  your  knife  away,  Johnnie,  until  the  wood 
carving  class.” 

But  schools  have  progressed  in  common  sense 
since  then.  We  who  are  now  in  Senior  High  are 


rapidly  advancing  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Our 
book  covers  tell  us  that  we  are  the  citizens  of  to¬ 
morrow.  How  true  this  is!  We  will  soon  be  going 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  our  living,  and  help  sup¬ 
port  our  city.  Soon  we  will  be  paying  taxes,  and 
complaining  how  high  they  are.  We  will,  naturally, 
if  we  want  to  be  good  citizens,  try  to  do  something 
that  will  lessen  the  taxes.  Let’s  not  wait  until  we 
are  citizens  to  do  something  for  our  fair  city,  for 
there  is  a  problem  facing  us  which  we  can  solve. 
The  practice  of  initial  carving  on  the  surfaces  of 
our  desks  must  be  stopped  completely,  because  the 
refininshing  of  desks  costs  the  city  money  and  helps 
to  keep  the  tax  rate  high. 

We  are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have  these  new, 
modern,  comfortable  desks  to  work  on,  unlike  the 
crude  ones  Henry  Ford  had.  Let  us  consider  them 
as  a  piece  of  furniture  that  we  have  received  as  a 
present  and  keep  them  as  we  would  keep  a  gift.  If 
we  all  do  this,  we  can  truthfully  say  that  we  are 
helping  out  our  city. 


SYSTExMATIC  STUDY 

Charles  Carroll,  ’39 

One  of  the  problems  which  confronts  us,  the 
high  school  students,,  most  forcibly  is  the  question 
of  how  to  study  for  examinations.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  thought  which,  I  am  sure,  has  faced  all  at  va¬ 
rious  times.  With  the  “bare  faced”  laziness  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  many  of  us  students,  we  have  often 
sought  the  solution  to  this  “bugaboo.”  More  often 
than  once  we  have  resorted  to  the  short  cut  of  cram¬ 
ming  and  have  felt  mighty  proud  of  the  results.  But 
after  one  week  has  elapsed,  I  defy  all  crammers  to 
stand  up  and  repeat  “in  toto”  the  mass  of  facts 
memorized.  That’s  just  it — ^one  can't  do  it.  Why? 
Just  this — any  amount  of  knowledge  hastily  learned 
is  not  likely  to  stay  in  one’s  mind  for  very  long. 

Therefore,  in  solving  this  problem,  I  would  say 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  develop  a  more  syste¬ 
matic  method  of  study  and  not  just  resort  to  cram¬ 
ming.  If  you’re  in  the  market  for  good  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  on  which  you  may  fall  back  in  later  life,  by  all 
means  distribute  your  learning. 

Without  any  real  incentive  to  gain  knowledge, 
or  any  special  interest  in  the  task  at  hand,  cram¬ 
ming  is  seldom  effective. 


DISCIPLINE 

Edward  McCall,  ’40 

Discipline  is  necessary  at  school  and  also  at 
home  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  face  life  as  re¬ 
spectable  men  land  women.  What  would  happen  to 
an  undisciplined  army  if  it  had  to  fight  with  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  army?  At  the  end  of  the  battle  there  would 
not  be  much  left  of  the  undisciplined  army.  The 
same  holds  true  in  regard  to  discipline  in  school. 
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If  everyone  was'  left  to  do  what  he  or  she  wished 
and  no  discipline  was  enforced,  there  would  not  be 
much  law  and  order  left.  This  is  very  necessary  in 
every  walk  of  lifei.  A  respect  for  discipline  is  a  re¬ 
spect  for  good  living. 


MARIHUANA 

Jchn  Huckins,  ’39 

Today  there  is  an  appalling  prcblem  that  must 
be  faced.  The  youth  of  this  city  and  nation  are 
tempted  by  the  lowest  form  of  degradation  possible, 
the  horrible  traffic  in  drugs.  Most  insidious  among 
these  is  marihuana. 

Marihuana  is  the  Mexican  name  for  Cannabic 
Indica  ('Indian  Hemip).  It  is  known  in  the  oriental 
countries  as  “hashbish,”  from  Avhich  comes  our 
word,  assassin.  The  use  of  the  drug  prevails  all 
over  southern  and  western  Asia  and  Africa.  Its 
presence  in  Mexico  has  resulted  in  its  being  car¬ 
ried  over  to  some  of  the  southern  and  western  states. 

The  flov/ering  tops  and  leaves  are  dried 
thoroughly  and  are  usually  smoked  in  cigarettes 
known  as  “muggles.”  E'ecause  of  the  widespread 
use  of  cigarettes  today  among  both  sexes  it  is  easy 
for  the  marihuana  trade  to  entrap  these  who  are  not 
aware  of  its  presence.  A  frequent  practice  is  to 
place  "muggles”  in  ordinary  cigarette  packages  and 
sell  them  in  pool  rooms  and  dance  halls,  pretending 
they  are  simply  pure  tobacco. 

Marihuana  is  a  habit-forming  drug  and  its  use 
increases  until  the  user  craves  It  irresistibly.  The 
evil  effects  are  quickly  shown  by  emotional  instabil¬ 
ity  and  unreliability.  Stealing,  criminal  assault,  In¬ 
sanity  and  even  murder  result  from  the  use  of  this 
intoxicating  drug. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  intoxication  caused 
by  marihuana  smoking — the  Irritant;  the  excitant; 
the  depressant.  In  the  beginning,  the  smoke 
usually  makes  one  cough,  irritating  the  throat.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  stage,  the  drug  affects  the  higher 
nervous  centers,  inducing  a  feeling  of  great  well¬ 
being,  exhaltation,  and  amazing  strength.  It  is 
in  this  stage  that  the  acts  of  uncontrollable  violence 
occur  and  are  committed.  In  this  stage,  the  person 
loses  all  sense  of  fear,  having  the  Impression  that 
nothing  In  the  world  is  going  to  stop  him  from  do¬ 
ing  certain  acts  s^tiirred  up  within  his  temporarily 
insane  mind.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  depression, 
accompanied  by  numbness  and  a  staggering  gait, 
and  it  ends  with  a  deep  and  profound  sleep. 

Federal  Government  has  formally  entered  the 
war  against  America’s  newest  narcotic  menace,  the 
marihuana  cigarette.  By  the  passing  of  the  Mari¬ 
huana  Taxing  Act  signed  by  the  President,  the 
United  States  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  drug. 
This  law  will  enable  International,  Federal,  and 
State  forces  to  cooperate,  each  acting  in  its  own 
sphere  toward  suppression  of  the  traffic  for  illicit 
use. 


Are  we  to  sit  quietly  by  and  allow  this  evil 
grasp  to  drag  down  the  best  of  humanity?  This  is 
where  the  youth  of  today  can  do  its  part 

How  can  we  do  our  part?  Learn  the  dangers 
to  youth  of  illicit  distribution  of  marihuana.  Teach 
ethers  what  the  dangers  are  and  introduce  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  evils  of  this  narcotic  menace.  Urge  in¬ 
struction  on  this  subject  and  its  dangers  in  the 
schools.  Place  more  literature  concerning  this  men¬ 
ace  in  the  public  libraries.  Will  you  cooperate  and 
do  your  part? 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FIRE  DRILLS 
Roland  Twombly,  ’40 

Some  of  us  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  fire- 
drills.  Fire  drilling  is  not  semething  to  take  up 
time  during  a  period,  but  an  orderly  procedure  to 
find  out  how  quickly  the  building  can  be  emptied 
in  csise  of  fire  without  personal  injury. 

Just  picture  yourself  in  a  burning  school  build¬ 
ing  where  everyone  is  shouting  and  moving  in  all 
directions  with  no  traffic  officers  to  direct  the  way 
to  the  safest  exit,  with  no  order,  no  discipline,  ■ — 
everything  in  confusion.  It  would  be  strange  if  there 
was  not  some  loss  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  serious 
accident  caused  by  the  excitement. 

Again  imagine  yourself  in  a  burning  building 
where  all  are  filing  out  in  an  orderly  way  just  as 
they  have  done  in  many  past  fire  drills.  There  would 
be  no  pushing,  and  the  pupils  would  be  moving 
swiftly  but  carefully,  no  disorder  or  panic,  and  the 
building  emptied  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

We  have  in  our  school  one  of  the  best  systems 
of  fire-drills  In  this  vicinity.  Of  course,  we  all  hope 
that  there  will  never  be  any  real  fire  in  our  school 
but  if  one  should  ever  occur,  every  boy  and  girl 
should  know  exactly  what  to  do. 


WHY  RUIN  BOOKS? 

Ellen  Nielsen,  ’40 

You  should  take  good  care  of  your  school  books. 
You  should  not  write  in  them,  tear  them,  or  bang 
them  around.  You  have  been  told  this  hundreds  of 
times;  in  fact,  so  often  that  you  are  sick  of  hear¬ 
ing  It. 

You  just  sit  and  listen  while  the  teacher  tries 
to  make  you  believe  this,  but  it  doesn’t  make  any 
impression  on  you.  You  probably  say  to  yourself, 
"Why  should  I  take  such  good  care  of  these  books? 
They’re  not  mine,  and  1  won’t  be  losing  anything.” 
But  that  is  where  you  are  mistaken. 

Do  you  like  to  use  dirty  books  and  torn  books, 
books  that  are  covered  all  over  with  fingerprints  and 
are  sticky  with  candy?  Do  you  like  to  come  across 
a  torn  page  while  studying  for  an  important  test, 
if  you  know  that  the  teacher  will  say  you  cannot  be 
excused  because  you  should  have  seen  to  it  that  you 
had  everything  you  needed? 
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Suppose  your  history  teacher  has  told  the  class 
that  they  must  copy  a  certain  map  from  their  books. 
When  you  reach  home  and  are  all  ready  to  set  about 
the  map-making,  you  find  out  that  your  book  is  old. 
It  has  had  its  pages  torn  out;  it  has  been  re-bound, 
and  now  the  map  (which  covers  two  pages)  is  all 
pinched  in  the  middle  and  you  cannot  possibly  make 
out  any  of  the  lines  or  names  on  it.  Don’t  you  feel 
disgusted  and  wish  that  you  had  a  decent  book 
to  use? 

Do  you  like  to  use  books  that  are  all  scribbled 
over  and  full  of  ink  blots  so  that  you  can’t  read 
what  the  words  underneath  are?  Do  you  like  to 
use  a  bock  whose  pages  Icok  as  though  they  had 
a  permanent  wave  because  they  have  been  wet? 

When  you  come  across  books  like  these,  then, 
I’m  sure  you  say,  “I  don’t  see  why  they  weren’t  taken 
decent  care  of.  Then  maybe  I  could  get  somewhere 
with  my  lessons.” 

You  blame  someone  for  something  he  did  last 
year,  but  you  do  the  very  same  (thing  this  year  and 
say  it’s  all  right.  Do'es  that  make  sense? 


YOUTH  TURNS  TO  SPORTS 

Virginia  Seminatore,  ’39 

The  young  people  of  today  have  entered  the 
world  of  sport  in  a  more  competitive  spirit  than  ever 
before.  The  present  generation  is  no  longer  content 
with  watching  someone  play,  but  has  learned  to 
know  how  it  feels  to  compete  for  the  highest  honors. 
Energj'  seems  to  be  expanding,  as  athletes  call  it, 
in  one  form  or  another.  When  school  lets  out,  some 
youngsters  hurry  to  the  golf  links  and  others  find 
pleasure  batting  a  tennis  ball  across  the  net  of  some 
near-by  court.  The  swimming  pools  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  old  swimming  hole  have  their  share  of  vis¬ 
itors. 

By  looking  at  the  headlines  of  almost  any  news¬ 
paper  one  will  notice  that  there  are  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  young  people  coming  into  the  foreground 
which  has  been  reserved  heretofore  for  “Champ¬ 
ions  Only.”  The  children  of  today  have  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  to  succeed  in  the  world  of  sports 
than  did  the  previous  generation.  In  some  states, 
for  example,  California,  training  schools  are  offered 
the  young  people,  corresponding  to  the  training 
schools  of  the  major  leagues  for  baseball.  Men  and 
women  interested  in  helping  youngsters  learn  to 
play  better  have  taken  an  active  part  in  obtaining 
training  for  those  who  show  promise  and  possess 
the  proper  attitude  to  cooperate  with  them.  If  a 
young  person  shows  that  he  is  capable  and  inter¬ 
ested  enough  to  become  a  star,  he  Is  given  all  thg, 
opportunities  possible  to  make  the  grade.  Such  is 
California’s  attitude  toward  tennis,  and  that  possi¬ 
bly  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  tennis  stars 
come  from  the  West.  The  players  among  the  top¬ 
flight  golfers  have  also  come  to  the  front  in  a  short 
length  of  time.  Most  golfers  of  the  past  learned  all 


the  facts  about  sport  by  caddying.  Now,  like  the 
tennis  players,  the  more  noted  golfers  are  giving 
lessons  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  willing  to 
learn. 

As  a  result  of  these  opportunities,  boys  and 
girls  in  their  teens  are  carrying  away  most  of  the 
championships  in  sports  events. 


YOUTH  VANDALISM 

Cameron  Greene,  ’39 

Because  of  the  acts  of  vandalism  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  it  is  fitting  and  necessary  that  someone  dis¬ 
cuss  it  in  this  paper. 

During  the  age  of  adolescence,  the  youth  of  the 
world  undergo  the  most  trying  period  of  their  whole 
lives.  It  is  then  that  one  either  makes  the  most 
of  his  citizenship  or  becomes  a  menace  to  society. 
Many  petty  criminals  and  law-breakers  of  today 
wish  that  they  had  taken  the  other  road  early  in 
life,  the  only  good  and  rightful  way. 

In  our  city  alone,  there  has  been  an  over-amount 
of  vandalism  and  trespassing.  The  damage  done  to 
the  Wocdbrook  Cemetery  is  irreparable  and  that 
done  to  fire  alarm  boxes  endangered  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  Woburn  and  their  property.  Acts  of  this 
kind  tend  to  destroy  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  our 
city. 

Whether  the  vandals  do  not  know  any  better  is 
not  the  question.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  it 
would  be  too  far  over  the  heads  of  these  youngsters 
for  them  to  realize  just  what  they  are  letting  them¬ 
selves  in  for.  Although  the  damage  done  is  very 
serious,  even  more  serious  is  the  damage  done  to  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  these  vandals.  The  damage  to 
property  can  be  repaired  and  replaced,  but  the  dam¬ 
age  to  them.selves  can  not  be  corrected  by  their  be¬ 
ing  called  to  account  for  their  acts. 

It  would  seem  that  a  group  of  vandals  who  have 
no  respect  and  reverence  for  the  dead  in  our  cem¬ 
eteries  ought  to  bear  full  punishment  of  the  law. 
Although  they  may  not  have  respect  for  the  dead, 
they  should  remember  that  the  desecrating  of  the 
dead  is  one  cf  the  most  despicable  things  they  could 
possibly  do. 

Youths  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  seriousness 
of  their  acts.  If  they  did,  they  would  not  do  them. 
Pulling  the  fire  alarm  signals  is  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  for  it  endangers  the  lives  of  people  in  that  vi¬ 
cinity.  If  a  fire  had  broken  out  while  the  boxes 
were  cut  of  commission,  there  might  have  been  a 
great  amount  of  damage  done. 

Vandals  who  delight  in  destroying  property 
probably  think  they  are  very  smart  when  they  com¬ 
mit  an  act  of  this  sort  If  they  would  stop  to  real¬ 
ize  what  they  are  actually  doing  to  themselves  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  vandalism,  they  would  cease  such 
actions.  All  in  all,  vandalism,  as  serious  as  this, 
deserves  the  attention  of  everyone  that  it  may  stop, 
and  the  boys  realize  their  grave  mistakes. 
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CHRISTMAS 

Rita  C.  Donovan,  ’41 
Each  long  day  of  every  year 

Guides  us  on  to  Christmas  cheer, 

Just  as  that  wondrous  Bethlehem  stai 
Guided  Three  Wise  men  from  afar. 

On  one  cold  night,  long  years  ago 
Amid  the  wind  and  winter’s  snow, 

A  Savior  to  the  world  was  born 

Which  means  to  us  our  Christmas  morn. 


SUCCESS 

Jean  Cummings,  ’39 

Success  is  now  our  greatest  aim. 

As  from  this  school  we  part. 

While  traveling  on  the  road  to  fame. 
We’ll  work  with  all  our  heart. 

Although  detours  may  halt  our  course. 
Of  these  we’ll  not  complain; 

But  master  them  with  valiant  force. 
And  start  on  once  again. 

Our  names  will  go  from  pole  to  pole 
O’er  all  the  land  and  sea; 

And  we  shall  reach  our  highest  goal. 

As  we  do  now  forsee. 


THE  SNOWFALL 

Maureen  Gallagher,  ’41 
Today  the  world  is  bathed  in  glory. 
The  landscape's  crystal  white. 
The  fall  of  sparkling  snow 

Makes  everything  just  “right.” 


THE  STARS  LOOKED  DOWN 

Helen  Parshley,  ’40 

The  stars  looked  down  one  cloudless  night 
Upon  a  glorious  sight: 

The  shepherds  in  the  fields  did  keep 
A  constant  watch  on  peaceful  sheep. 

The  wisemen  travelled  from  afar. 

Guided  by  the  shining  star. 

And  at  the  place  where  Jesus  lay. 

Rejoiced  the  dawn  of  a  new  born  day. 

A  stillness  o’er  the  world  descends. 

Of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 


CHRISTMAS  EVE 

Jean  Marion,  ’40 
The  night  is  clear  and  beautiful ; 

The  wintry  stars  are  bright. 

The  moon  in  all  its  glory  shines 
Lighting  up  the  night. 

Children  wish  for  playthings. 

Some  grown-ups  wish  for  wealth; 
B'ut  the  wish  most  people  wish  for 
Is  happiness  and  health. 


WONDERING 

Vivian  Matson,  ’39 
I  wonder  if,  when  we  grow  old. 

We  shall  look  back  upon  our  youth 
With  joy  and  gladness  and  behold 
A  life  of  gladness  and  of  truth. 

Or  if,  when  looking  back,  we’ll  see 
Those  things  that  bring  us  not 
The  joy  and  happiness  that  we. 

When  looking  forward,  think  they  ought. 

I  wonder  if  the  looking  back 
On  mem’ries  of  our  youth  will  seem 
Of  sadness  with  as  great  a  lack 
As  looking  forward  at  our  dream. 


SACRIFICE 

John  Akeson,  ’39 
He  made  a  sacrifice  one  day. 

His  head  he  turned  and  looked  away 
To  keep  the  longing  from  his  eyes; 

And  yet  he  felt  himself  a  man  older  and  more 
wise. 

Today  he  reaps  rewards  well  earned 
As  through  the  years  this  man  has  learned 
That  he  who  pays  the  honest  price 
Gains  his  true  place  through  sacrifice. 


BOOKS 

Jean  Akeson,  ’39 

He  who  owns  a  few  good  books 
Has  a  treasure  of  his  own. 

And  many  a  happy  hour 

Can  be  spent  with  book*  alone. 
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A  CHRIST3IAS  DREAM 
Anne  Caldwell,  ’39 

(This  is  a  Christmas  dream  as  related  by  a 
young  child.) 

I  went  to  bed  at  an  early  clock 
And  heard  the  time  go  tick,  tick,  tock. 

I  slept  for  hours  and  hours  it  seemed 
And  woke  up  sudden  —  as  if  I’d  dreamed. 

I  saw  a  man  in  a  big  red  coat; 

He  had  a  beard  like  a  billy  goat. 

And  he  carried  a  bag  across  his  back, 

Not  a  single  toy  did  that  bag  lack. 

He  filled  my  stocking  to  the  top; 

I  really  thought  he’d  never  stop. 

He  then  climbed  up  upon  the  roof, 

’Twas  then  I  heard  the  reindeer’s  hoof. 

I  guess  I  fell  asleep  right  then 
’Cause  next  the  sun  was  shining  in. 

I  scrambled  down  the  lengthy  stairs, 
And  with  one  glance  I  said  my  prayers, 

“I  thank  thee  God  for  all  you  did 
To  give  such  gifts  to  just  a  kid; 

I  hope  that  all  the  girls  and  boys 

Get  just  as  many  lovely  toys  —  Amen.” 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

Arthur  Fowle,  ’41 

The  Christmas  Season  is  drawing  nigh 

With  the  singing  and  the  caroling  ascending  to  the 
sky, 

And  the  laughing  and  the  shouting  as  the  merry 
throngs  pass  by. 

And  the  trimming  and  the  priming  of  every  Christ¬ 
mas  tree. 

And  the  ccoking  and  the  baking  and  the  people 
full  of  glee; 

Because  it’s  Christmas  time,  you  see. 

It‘s  the  same  on  every  year: 

The  hustle  and  the  bustle  and  the  all  around  good 
cheer. 

The  wrapping  and  the  packing  as  the  joyous  day 
draws  near. 

The  waiting  and  the  hoping  and  the  ringing  of 
chimes. 

The  seeking  and  the  peeking  and  the  saving  of 
dimes, 

(.!i!  but  these  are  happy  times. 


SUCCESS 
Joan  Powle,  ’39 
A  read  is  winding  uip  the  hill; 

There  is  a  goal  up  there. 

We  travel  up  that  path  until 
We  meet  success  somewhere. 

Though  we  may  suffer  sorrow 
It's  just  a  step  toward  fame. 

There’s  always  gladness  in  tomorrow, 
Life  is  but  a  game. 

Sometimes  we  laugh,  sometimes  we  cry; 

Sometimes  we  sing  a  song 
Which  joyfully  rises  to  the  sky 
And  helps  us  plod  along. 

If  we  ascend  yet  higher  and  higher 
And  do  not  give  up  in  despair. 

Some  day  our  heart’s  desire 
Will  be  more  than  a  castle  in  the  air. 


A  DOG'S  REWARD 

Lucille  Trudeau,  ’39 
A  wreath  now  crowned  his  little  head, 
This  dog,  whose  master  had  long  been  dead; 
But  though  he  was  getting  old  and  gray. 
Hadn’t  he  won  a  /medal  that  day? 

A  medal  for  honesty,  bravery,  devotion; 

This  he  deserved,  if  he  cculd  have  spoken. 
For  the  things  he  had  suffered  many  a  time. 
And  let  no  one  know  by  even  a  whine. 


MOTHER 

Margaret  Manley,  ’30 
You  may  not  be  a  queen  today 
Enriched  with  beauty  of  royal  grace. 
Who  cares  for  pomp  and  bright  array? 
Who  care  for  beauty  of  figure  and  face? 
I  for  one  will  be  satisfied 
To  have  you,  mother,  by  my  side. 


CHEERFUL  PHILOSOPHY 

Ruth  McGuerty,  ’40 
Life  is  not  all  thorns,  you  know; 
A  rose  is  always  there. 

The  darkest  day  is  sure  to  be 
Replaced  by  one  that’s  fair. 

Just  forget  you’re  feeling  blue 
And  try  your  best  to  smile. 

If  you  think  all  things  are  good 
They  will  be  after  a  while. 
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...  School  Activities  ... 


OUR  BAND 

The  hand  should  be  congratulated  for  the  very 
important  part  it  has  played  in  our  school  activ¬ 
ities  this  year.  At  the  football  games  it  has  en¬ 
tertain  the  crowd  with  its  fine  music  and  dis¬ 
plays.  It  represented  the  high  school  in  the 
Armistice  Day  parade  and  created  tnuch  interest 
by  its  splendid  showing. 

During  the  absence  of  Miss  James,  Supervisor 
of  Music,  the  band  has  been  very  ably  conducted 
by  Bob  Cavanaugh. 

The  members  of  the  band  include:  Clarinets, 
Doris  Duran,  Carolyne  Lentz,  Helen  Sevrens. 
Trumpets,  Shirley  Ash,  Marilyn  E'ryenton,  Ralph 
Adams,  Dorothy  Veno,  Edward  Bowe,  John  Tru¬ 
deau.  Trombones,  Robert  Taylor,  William  Krup¬ 
sky.  Cornets.,  William  Blodgett,  Donald  Cum¬ 
mings.  Saxaiphones,  William  Ellis,  Martha  Cum¬ 
mings,  Fred  Farry.  Drums,  Henry  Crampton, 
Warren  Anderson,  John  Ring,  Donald  Ethier. 
Leader  Robert  Cavanaugh. 


SENIOR  DANCE 

On  December  2,  1938  our  annual  senior  dance 
was  held  at  the  high  school  auditorium.  Music  was 
furnished  by  Edson  Kimball’s  orchestra. 

The  auditorium  was  very  colorfully  decorated 
with  fiame  and  white  against  a  background  of  pine 
boughs.  The  entire  committee  should  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  for  their  excellent  work. 

The  dance  committee  was  as  follows: 

Michael  McCann,  Katherine  Aylward,  William 
Burke,  David  Folan. 

The  ushers  were: 

Charles  Carroll,  Michael  McCann,  Norman 
Leathe,  William  Burke. 

The  matrons  were: 

Mrs.  Bean,  Miss  Sheeran,  Miss  Salmon,  Miss 
Preston,  Miss  Walsh. 


HOME  ROOM  ORGANIZATION 

Room  2 

Pres.,  Owen  J.  Connolly;  Vice  Pres.,  Kathryn 
Lynch;  Sec.,  Neal  Doherty. 


Room  6 

Pres.,  John  McDermott;  Vice  Pres.,  Robei’t 
Hitchcock;  Sec.,  Patricia  Holland. 

Room  9 

Pres.,  Ina  Nardicchio;  Vice  Pres.,  Eleanor  Mc¬ 
Call;  Sec.,  Lois  Love. 

Room  10 

Pres.,  Charles  Carroll;  Vice  Pres.,  Kathryn  Ayl¬ 
ward;  Sec.,  Jean  Cummings. 

Room  12 

Pres.,  Alberta  Demitroff;  Vice  Pres.,  Barbara 
Edgett;  Sec.,  Helene  Chapman. 

Room  14 

Pres.,  Norman  E'.  Leathe;  Vice  Pres.,  Jean  Lay- 
ton;  Sec.,  Barbara  Smith;  Treas.,  David  Folan. 

Room  15 

Pres.,  Joseph  Gorman;  Vice  Pres.,  Leland  Ham- 


Room  16 

Pres.,  Irene  Wollinger;  Vice  Pres.,  John  Hav- 
erty;  Sec.,  Dawn  Fanjoy. 

Room  17 

Pres.,  Paul  Logue;  Vice  Pres.,  Arthur  Fowle; 
Sec.,  Robert  Rjay.  ''  '  ~ — 

Room  18 

Pres.,  Anne  Caldwell;  Vice  Pres.,  John  Shaugh- 
nessy. 

Room  19 

Pres.,  Richard  Cantillon;  Vice  Pres.,  Julian  Ka¬ 
gan;  Sec.,  Mary  Maguire. 

Room  20 

Pres.,  William  Burke. 

Room  23 

Pres.,  Mary  Porter;  Vice  Pres.,  Richard  Wey¬ 
mouth;  Sec.,  Ruth  Crosby. 

Room  25 

Pres..  George  Murray;  Vice  Pres.,  Mario  Dentine; 
Sec.,  Doris  Duran;  Rep.,  William  Sullivan. 

Room  27 

Pres.,  Charles  DeRosa;  Vice  Pres.,  Faith 
Sweeney;  Sec.,  Mary  Eckberg. 

Room  28 

Pres.,  Constantine  O’Doherty;  Vice  Pres.,  Angelo 
Masctta;  Ses.,  Albert  Spence. 

Rioom  30 

Pres.,  Katherine  Kiklis;  Sec.,  Betty  Luther. 
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Room  32 

Pres.,  John  Pina;  Vice  Pros.,  Robert  Taylor; 
Sec.,  Ruth  McGovern;  Treas.,  Mary  Nett;  Student 
Council,  Ruth  Garvey;  Alternates,  Thomas  Kee, 
Marilyn  Bryenton. 

Room  51 

Pres.,  John  McGowan;  Vice  Pres.,  Helen  Car¬ 
penter;  Sec.,  Betty  Dickson;  Treas.,  Joan  Hag¬ 
gerty. 


ASSEJIBLIES 

On  October  7,  1938,  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Doolittle  of 
Stony  Creek,  Connecticut  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  astronomy  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  He  first  presented  a  brief  history  of 
this  subject  from  the  earliest  times.  After  that  he 
related  the  stories  of  the  mere  prominent  and  un¬ 
usual  celestial  sights  as  the  astronomer  sees  them 
through  the  modern  giant  telescopes. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  the  finest  re¬ 
productions  of  astronomical  photographs  from  the 
lecturer’s  own  lantern  slide  'Collection.  There  were 
unusual  motion  pictures  of  the  total  solar  eclipse 
of  1932,  taken  by  the  staff  of  the  Observatory  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  with  us  on 
October  14,  1938,  Professor  Joseph  L.  Champagne 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Champagne,  who  came  to  us 
from  the  Champagne  School  of  Ballroom  Dancing. 
Facts  on  dancing  etiquette  were  given  at  first  in 
order  that  we  all  might  know  how  to  behave  on 
a  dance  fioor.  The  “do’s”  and  “don’t’s”  for  both 
girls  and  boys  were  very  well  illustrated.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Champagne  doing  some  of  the  more  popular  dances 
which  are  commonly  done  at  the  best  dances. 

Everyone  was  greatly  pleased  to  have  Profes¬ 
sor  Champagne  illustrate  the  correct  way  to  do  the 
“Lambeth  Walk,”  one  of  the  newer  dances  that  at 
the  present  time  is  so  very  popular. 

On  October  21,  1938,  Mr.  W.  R.  Duckett,  a  blind 
man,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Duckett  and  one  of  his 
dogs,  came  to  us  for  a  very  interesting  assembly. 
The  speaker  gave  a  bright  humorous  account  of  his 
own  experiences  as  a  blind  student.  He  had  left 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  lost  his  vision  at 
twenty-five,  and  became  a  freshman  in  high  school 
at  twenty-seven.  He  followed  his  work  through 
high  school,  college,  and  as  a  post-graduate  in  four 
universities. 

In  true  incident  stories  he  reviewed  the  life  of 
Scottie,  his  guide  and  the  world’s  best  known  col¬ 
lie.  Although  Scottie  was  not  present,  Mr.  Duck¬ 
ett  had  one  of  his  numerous  dogs  with  him  on  the 
stage. 


In  conclusion  the  speaker  gave  us  these  four 
facts  to  remember: 

1.  It  is  our  duty  to  render  our  best  service 
to  society. 

2.  Physical  defects  are  not  handicaps — where 
will  power  and  ambition  are  present,  suc¬ 
cess  is  inevitable. 

3.  The  work  we  dislike  in  the  beginning  of¬ 
ten  proves  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  end. 

4.  A  common  dog  can  find  his  niche  and 
through  service  achieve  fame. 

Our  assembly  on  December  6,  1938  was  musical 
in  character  and  very  interesting  and  unique.  The 
artist  was  Mischa  Tulin,  whose  instrument,  the 
theremin,  produces  music  by  exclusively  electrical 
means.  This  unusual  instrument  has  no  keyboard, 
no  strings,  and  no  reeds  or  any  other  mechanical 
aids  or  sources  of  sound.  This  seemed  rather  fan¬ 
tastic  to  us,  until  we  actually  saw  the  instrument 
and  heard  its  beautiful  music. 

The  entire  program  was  very  entertaining  and 
pleasing,  and  Mr.  Tulin  greatly  applauded  for  his 
marvelous  work  and  his  unusual  instrument. 
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<•  S  P  O  R  T  S  •> 


FOOTBALL 

Woburn  6 — Stoneham  0 

On  Sept.  24,  Wcburn  High  opened  the  football 
season  by  defeating  Stoneham  6-0.  Woburn  com¬ 
pletely  cutplayed  the  visitors,  threatening  Stone- 
ham’s  goal  line  in  all  three  first  periods  but  be¬ 
ing  unable  tto  score.  It  was  not  until  the  final  pe¬ 
riod  that  a  pass  from  Callahan  to  Hamilton  scored 
the  only  touchdown  of  the  game. 

Winthrop  6 — Woburn  0 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  1,  our  high  school, 
battling  valiantly  against  a  favored  opponent,  lost 
to  Winthrop  High  by  the  score  of  6-0.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  a  beautifully  executed  Winthrop  pass 
scored  the  only  touchdown  of  the  day,  and  wen 
the  game  for  our  visitors.  Woburn  played  well  in 
the  last  half,  preventing  any  further  score  from  the 
stronger  Winthrop  team. 

Woburn  0 — Wakefield  0 

The  Orange  and  Black  battled  Wakefield  High 
to  a  scoreless  deadlock  on  October  8.  The  Woburn 
forward  wall  was  a  tower  of  strength  but  the  pass 
defense  was  weak.  Despite  the  greater  offensive 
power  of  Wakefield,  the  local  gridders  came  nearer 
to  score  than  did  the  visitors.  Woburn’s  greatest 
threat  was  halted  on  the  twenty-one  yard  line  by 
the  calling  of  the  game. 

Saugus  26 — Woburn  0 

On  October  15,  Woburn  journeyed  to  Saugus 
to  go  down  to  a  26-0  defeat  against  a  very  strong 
opponent.  Saugus  scored  twice  in  each  half,  com¬ 
pletely  outclassing  the  Woburn  aggregation.  Wo¬ 
burn  was  placed  on  the  defensive  throughout  the 
entire  game.  Pass  defense  was  again  a  decided 
weakness  for  the  local  team. 

Peabody  26 — Woburn  0 

Trying  to  penetrate  a  stone-wall  defense  of 
the  Woburn  line,  undefeated  Peabody  High  had  to 
take  to  the  air  to  win  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
local  team  in  an  encounter  there,  October  22.  Pea¬ 
body  gained  very  little  through  our  forward  wall 
with  Begley,  Lentini,  Hogan,  Jensen,  DeRosa,  Gor¬ 
man,  and  Twombley,  all  playing  an  excellent  game. 
Pass  defense  again  was  the  weak  element  in  the 
Woburn  aggregation.  Peabody  had  many  puzzling 
plays  that  were  difficult  to  remedy. 


Melrose  27 — Woburn  0 

On  October  29,  Woburn  High  went  to  Melrose 
to  try  to  stop  a  much  favored  team.  Playing  the 
“razzle-dazzle”  type  of  football,  the  Melrose  grid¬ 
ders  completely  outplayed  the  Woburnites.  Mel¬ 
rose  too,  took  to  the  air  for  their  scoring.  Woburn 
was  completely  outplayed  throughout  the  game, 
but  Melrose  had  to  keep  “on  their  toes  to  win  the 
victory,  27-0. 

WobuiTi  0 — Watertown  0 

On  November  5,  Watertown  and  Woburn  bat¬ 
tled  to  a  scoreless  tie,  making  both  teams  the  Co- 
cellar  champions  of  the  Mystic  Valley  League. 
Watertown  dominated  the  first  half  of  this  battle 
and  kept  Woburn  alert.  On  one  occasion,  Kheda- 
rian,  Watertown  back,  ran  a  punt  back  and  was 
clear  to  go  to  the  goal  line.  From  nowhere  came 
“Harpie”  Hogan  to  stop  him  and  prevent  a  Water- 
town  score.  At  the  end  of  the  half,  Woburn  had 
10  yards  to  go  for  a  touchdown,  but  time  would  not 
permit.  In  the  last  half,  Woburn  advanced  the 
ball  to  the  2-yard  line,  but  a  fighting  Watertown 
line  would  not  permit  them  to  cross  and  score. 
After  four  attempts,  Woburn  lost  the  ball  on 
downs.  This  was  the  last  threat  of  the  game. 

W^obum  16 — ^Lexington  18 

On  November  11,  cutplayed  for  three  periods 
and  battling  a  13-0  lead,  Woburn  gained  in  the 
last  canto  to  tie  Lexington  13-13.  In  the  last  pe¬ 
riod,  Joe  Gorman  blocked  a  kick  and  ran  it  over 
the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown.  Woburn  now  gained 
new  courage  and  strength  and  advanced  the  ball 
on  several  well  executed  plays.  Finally,  Ralph 
Garvey  ran  the  ball  around  the  end  to  score  again 
for  Woburn.  The  point  after  the  touchdown,  which 
should  have  been  the  winning  point  was  a  kick 
hut  it  missed  the  uprights  by  a  very  narrow  mar¬ 
gin. 

Winchester  6 — Woburn  0 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Woburn  lost  a  hard  bat¬ 
tle  to  its  ancient  (rivals,  Winchester.  Although 
outweighed,  Winchester’s  line  gained  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  few  lines  to  outplay  the 
Woburn  forward  barrier  this  season.  For  this 
reason,  Winchester’s  ball  carriers  were  able  to  go 
places.  Captain  Doug.  Graham  shot  off  tackle  from 
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the  seven-yard  line  to  score  the  only  touchdown 
as  Winchester  subdued  Woburn  6-0.  Winchester 
completely  outplayed  the  orange  and  black,  threat¬ 
ening  in  every  period  except  the  third  when  fum¬ 
bles  cause  their  attacks  to  fail.  Woburn’s  only 
threat  was  stopped  on  the  twelve  yard  line  in  the 
third  period  by  a  fast  charging,  hard  hitting  Win¬ 
chester  line.  Woburn’s  pass  defense  was  tight  for 
Winchester  tried  several  passes,  but  failed  in  ev¬ 
ery  attempt.  All  yardage  gain  for  Winchester  was 
on  running  plays.  Winchester  made  their  only 
touchdown  in  the  Second  Canto.  The  attempt  for 
the  point  failed.  The  flossiest  play  of  the  game 
was  executed  by  Woburn  in  the  third  period  when, 
on  a  fake  kick,  they  caught  Winchester  unawares 
and  shook  Ralph  Garvey  loose  around  his  end  for 
a  gain  of  eighteen  yards. 


FOOTBALL  RALLIES 

On  Friday,  September  23,  1938,  the  entire 
school  assembled  in  the  auditorium  to  engage  in 
a  football  rally.  'This  rally  aroused  the  spirit  and 
feeling  cf  the  high  school  students.  Both  teachers 
and  pupils  joined  in  shouting  the  high  school 
cheers  and  the  high  school  songs. 

Another  interesting  rally  was  held  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  preceding  the  Woburn-Winchester  game. 
The  pupils  inspired  by  the  spark  of  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  two  schools  made  so  much  noise  that 
the  entire  building  echoed  and  re-echoed. 


WOBURN  HIGH  CHEER  LEADERS 

To  our  cheer  leaders,  we  must  pay  a  well  de¬ 
served  compliment.  Never  has  Woburn  High  had 
such  spirit  as  was  aroused  by  these  jovial  stud¬ 
ents.  No  matter  if  the  team  was  losing,  they  were 
standing  right  by  the  boys,  cheering  them  on  and 
giving  them  hope. 

Their  courtesy  to  the  opposing  teams  and 
cheer  leaders  should  set  a  fine  example  for  the 
high  school.  Not  once  did  they  display  discourtesy 
to  any  team  or  its  cheer  leaders.  Even  when  cooper¬ 
ation  was  lacking,  they  kept  up  their  hopes.  Their 
spirit  doesn’t  die  after  the  close  of  the  football  sea¬ 
son — it  continues  right  through  the  school  year. 

This  year  is  the  last  for  the  following  seniors: 
Kay  Leahy,  Claire  Casey,  Dot  Campbell,  Norma 
Haggerty,  Kay  Aylward,  Bob  Varey,  and  Tom  Mc¬ 
Govern.  Their  good  work  will  be  taken  up  next 
year  by  Babe  Cronin  and  Harriet  Dow,  two  able 
Juniors,  who  were  newly  elected  this  year. 

The  cheer  leaders  held  a  contest  before  the 
Thanksgiving  game.  They  gave  a  free  ticket  to 
the  one  who  could  think  up  a  new  cheer  for  them. 
This  contest  was  won  by  Bud  Wilcox,  a  sophomore. 
Thank  you,  Btid. 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

Girls’  basketball  got  underway  with  a  good 
start  and  with  plenty  of  good  players.  Instead  of 
having  class  teams  as  they  did  last  year,  these 
teams  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  squad.  They  will 
play  a  series  of  games  with  the  league  team  of  the 
Y.W.C.A. 


On  Thanksgiving  Eve,  an  exciting  game  was 
held  between  the  “Y”  Jewels  and  the  Woburn  High 
Girls  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Both  teams  had  equal  talent 
and  as  the  Jewels  were  Woburn  High  graduates,  it 
proved  very  interesting  to  the  spectators.  This 
was  the  first  game  of  the  season  for  the  Woburn 
High  School  girls. 


“Y”  Jewels 
J.  Haggerty,  rf 
N.  Capazzola,  If 
L.  Haggerty,  sc 
A.  Anderson,  c 
H.  Rosander,  rb 
B.  Cronin,  lb 
E.  Dulong,  lb 


Woburn  High  Giiis 
P.  Fenton,  rf 
M.  Marks,  rf 
S.  Trearchis,  If 
V.  Rosengren,  sc 
H.  Dow,  c 
M.  Gavin,  rb 

E.  Tedesco,  rb 
M.  Mawn,  lb 

F.  Sweeney,  lb 

The  score  was  24-12  in  favor  of  the  Jewels. 
Stella  Trearchis  played  very  well,  scoring  the  12 
points  for  the  W.  H.  S.  girls.  The  high  school  team 
should  be  complimented  on  their  good  work  in  this 
game,  as  they  were  playing  against  a  team  that 
has  developed  a  great  deal  of  teamwork  and  clever 
passing  through  many  years  of  practice. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  players  this  year  are: 
Mary  Gavin,  Phyllis  Fenton,  Harriet  Dow,  Helen 
Darling,  Stella  Trearchis,  Faith  Sweeney,  Kay  Ayl¬ 
ward,  Eleanor  Danna,  Vera  Rosengren,  Marion 
Mawn,  Kathleen  Leahy,  Eleanor  Tedesco,  Margaret 
McLaughlin,  Madeline  Clark,  and  Martha  Marks. 


Hcju  si  specMf 
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CROSS  COUNTRY  TEAM  1938-39 

The  team  has  the  following  members: 

Coach;  John  McGovern 
Manager :  Fred  Airey 
Captain:  Francis  Meehan 

Players:  Lawrence  Cullen,  Adam  Diamont,  Joseph 
McCafferty,  Joseph  Queenan,  Silvis  Tortalano,  Daniel 
Towse,  Martin  Connolly,  and  James  Lichoulis. 

The  meets  resulted  as  follows: 

Stoneliam  at  Woburn,  September  29,  1938 

Woburn  won  its  first  meet  with  a  score  of  27-28, 
a  very  close  race.  Captain  Frank  Meehan  and  Law¬ 
rence  Cullen  established  a  new  course  record  of  16 
minutes,  30  seconds,  shattering  the  former  record  by 
34  seconds. 

Woburn  at  Melrose,  October  1C',  1938 

Woburn  lost  by  a  large  score  22-40.  Lawrence 
Cullen  won  individual  recognition  by  placing  first 
in  18  minutes  1  second. 

Wakefield  at  Woburn,  October  10,  1938 

Woburn  retaliated  from  its  defeat  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  and  swamped  Wakefield  21-40,  Lawrence 
Cullen  won  again  and  made  a  new  record  on  our 
course  of  16  minutes  29  4/5  seconds.  Adam  Dia¬ 
mont,  the  new  Sophomore  flash,  placed  third  in  this 
meet  closely  behind  Cullen. 

Wobnrn  at  Winchester,  Oct.  13,  1938 

Woburn  faced  its  second  defeat  of  the  season 
with  a  score  of  24-33.  Three  of  our  runners  were 
lost  in  a  stretch  of  woods  on  the  Winchester  course. 
Larry  Cullen  made  a  new  record  for  the  course 
of  14  minutes  4  1-5  seconds. 

Wobnrn  at  Winchester,  Oct.  18,  1938 

Woburn  again  journeyed  to  Winchester  to  race 
Winchester  for  a  new  recall  on  the  previous  meet. 
Woburn  won  by  a  light  margin  27-28.  Larry  Cullen 
made  a  new  record  of  13  minutes  47  seconds. 

Wobnrn  at  Beverly,  Oct.  20,  1938 

Woburn  lost  this  meet,  26-35,  although  liUrry 
Cullen  broke  his  fifth  record  of  the  season  in  12 
minutes  33.8  seconds. 

Boston  University  Freshmen  at  Woburn,  Oct.  20. 

After  much  worry  on  the  part  of  the  team  mem¬ 
bers  Woburn  defeated  the  Boston  University  fresh¬ 


men  team  21-40.  Larry  Cullen  annexed  his  seventh 
straight  win  and  broke  our  course  record  for  the 
third  time:  16:19. 

Mystic  Valley  Six-Cornered  Meet,  Nov.  2,  1938. 

Larry  Cullen  won  the  meet  easily  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  of  16:04,  breaking  the  record  of  the 
Stoneliam  course  by  36  seconds.  Woburn  placed 
third  in  the  League  and  our  brilliant  Sophomore, 
Adam  Diamont,  was  fourth  in  this  race.  The  order 
of  teams  was  as  follows:  Melrose  29,  Winchester  62, 
Woburn  77,  Beverly  79,  Wakefield  130,  and  Stone- 
ham  139. 

Boston  Univ.  Interscholastic  Meet,  Nov.  5,  1938 

Woburn  made  a  good  showing  in  the  B.  U.  An¬ 
nual  Interscholastic  Meet,  placing  as  a  team  in 
fourth  place  out  of  20  schools.  Larry  Cullen  lost 
the  first  place  for  the  first  time  this  season.  He 
gave  this  up  to  Ed  Parker,  the  flashy  Arlington  ace. 
However,  Cullen  took  a  silver  medal  for  second 
place  and  Adam  Diamont  a  bronze  medal  for  7th 
place.  Brockton  took  the  team  prize  with  Melrose 
second  and  Beverly  third.  Woburn  was  fourth  and 
Arlington  fifth. 

Woburn  at  Stoneliam,  Nov.  5,  1938 

Cullen  recuperated  from  his  first  defeat  of  the 
season  and  won  again  in  Stoneham.  Adam  Dia¬ 
mont  was  in  second  place  and  not  too  far  behind 
Cullen.  Woburn  won  21-34.  Time  16:26. 

Reading'  at  Woburn,  Nov.  14,  1938 

In  our  final  meet  of  the  season  we  made  almost 
a  perfect  score  over  Reading.  Larry  Cullen,  Prank 
Meehan,  and  Adam  Diamont  came  across  the  finish 
line  hand  in  hand,  and  were  closely  followed  by  Joe 
McCafferty.  Reading’s  Batchelder  nosed  Joe  Quee¬ 
nan  out  of  first  place  and  averted  a  perfect  score  by 
one  point.  The  score  was  16-45  in  Woburn’s  favor. 
Time  17:00. 

The  team  made  a  very  good  showing  this  year 
with  6  wins  out  of  9  dual  meets,  and  they  placed 
third  in  the  Mystic  Valley  Meet,  and  fourth  in  the 
State  Interscholastic  Meet.  It  is  worthy  of  recogni¬ 
tion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  cross  country  team  in  the 
locker  room  on  November  16,  1938,  Larry  Cullen  was 
unanimously  elected  captain  of  next  year’s  team. 
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“A  Tisket  a  Tasket  I  Lost  My” — Latin  homework. 
“No  Beating  Around  the  Mulberry  Bush” — at  1:30. 
“Flat  Foot  Floogie  With” — four  term  tests  tomorrow. 
“He’s  a  Man!  He’s  a  Man!” — in  the  French  class. 
“Oh  Lucky,  Lucky  Me” — with  no  3:10. 

"Doin’  the  Lambeth  Walk” — to  the  office. 

“1,  2,  3,  4  1,  2,  3,  4  What  Ya  Gonna  Yell  For?”— 
no  tests. 

“If  I  had  the  Wings  of  an  Angel” — I’d  fly  far,  far 
away  from  school. 

T’m  Wishing,  I’m  Wishing” — for  all  A’s. 

“Three  Little  Words” — don’t  flunk  me. 

“There’s  a  Far  Away  Look  in  Your  Eyes” — hoping 
against  hope. 

“The  Bumpy  Road  to  Town” — coming  back  for  a  3:10. 
“Heart  and  Soul” — doing  our  homework. 

“Rain”— at  7:15  A.  M. 

“A  Pocket  Full  of  Dreams” — a  perfect  report  card. 
“Show  Me  the  Way  to  Go  Home” — after  the  Senior 
Dance. 

“You’ve  Got  Me” — I  can’t  answer  the  question. 

“If  I  Loved  You  More” — could  I  get  a  better  mark? 

lit  4;  Hi  4(  4: 

The  reasons  whil  I  left  ischool 
Are  few  and  far  between, 

B'ut  one  of  the  most  outstanding  is 
My  class  is  such  a  scream. 

I  think  I  shall  go  crazy, 

Miss  Salmon’s  such  a  tease; 

She  rattles  and  rattles  and  rattles 
on  those  x  y  z’s. 

«  «  *  *  « 

III  B-1  Has: 
a  Nett  but  no  Fish, 
a  Ruby  but  no  Pearl, 
a  Babe  hut  no  Arms, 
a  Goldman  but  no  Silverman, 
an  Ellingwo'od  but  no  RedwO'Od. 
a  Luther  but  no  Burbank, 
a  Forestier  but  no  Trees, 
a  Lawn  but  no  Mower, 
a  'Stryke  but  no  Outs, 
a  Fisher  but  no  Boat. 


III-B4 

Snow  White-— Helen  Carpenter 
Dopey — Carl  Johnson 
Doc^ — Peter  Mostika 
Happy — James  Begley 
Sneezy — Norman  Zimble 
Grumpy — Alger  Cramphorn 
Bashful — Richard  Francis 

Sleepy — Walter  Lux  ^ 

Prince — John  McGowan 
Queen — Katheren  De  Vito 

*  «  •  *  * 

In  III-B’4  there  is: 
a  Garnet  but  no  Ring, 
a  Lemon  but  no  Orange, 
a  Redfern  but  no  Greenfern. 
a  Long  but  no  Short, 
a  McCarthy  but  no  Charlie, 
a  Nurnburger  but  no  Limberger. 
a  Weymouth  but  no  Portsmouth, 
a  Nels'on  but  no  Eddy, 
a  Martin  but  no  Coal  Co. 
a  Lindmark  but  no  Landmark, 
a  Quinn  but  no  Quintuplets. 

1)1  «  III  Id  * 

Dance  and  Song  Hits  from  Our  Gang  of  III  B4: 
“The  Big  Apple — when  the  teacher’s  out  of  the 
room. 

“Remember” — those  pink  cards. 

“A  Tisket  a  Tasket” — F.A.C.  has  all  her  home  work 
done. 

“The  Lambeth  Walk” — walking  up  for  your  1:30 
slip. 

“The  Merry-Go-Round  Broke  Down” — ^Woburn  lost 
the  game. 

“Blue  Danube” — walking  home  from  school. 
“Rhumba” — when  sister  drops  her  books. 

“Beating  Around  the  Mulberry  Bush” — the  teacher 
looking  for  her  1:30  pupils. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  certain  president  of  a  room  is  considered 
“tops”  by  the  girls  of  Reading  High? 

*  ♦  «  «  « 

“Mer*  wants  to.  know  if  anyone  likes  him. 
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At  last  people  can  tell  the  Langone  twins  apart. 
One  of  them  is  afraid  to  spoil  his  wavy  hair. 

-  *  Hi  «  *  « 

The  latest  song  of  the  best  pool  player  is  “I’ve  Got 

a  Pocketful  of  Dreams.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  the  nervous  note-passers,  Woburn  High  is  go¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  mailbox  outside  of  each  room 
*  with  the  teachers  acting  as  postmasters.  For 
“Special  Delivery  ’  y*our  note  will  have  to  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope. 

3|(  m  4i  9it 

Advertisement:  “Anybody  wanting  information  con¬ 
cerning  roses,  send  self-addressed  stamped  en¬ 
velope  to  Norma  Haggerty.” 

4c  «  )|e  Dt  iH 

Claire  says  she  can  make  good  brownies.  Anyone 
liking  brownies,  go  to  Claire’s  house  any  after¬ 
noon  from  2:00-5:00,  and  any  evening  from  7:30- 
10:30. 

*  «  *  *  * 

The  Up-Do 

W’henever  there’s  a  gathering 
In  any  part  of  town. 

The  subject  of  conversation  is : 

“Shall  hair  be  up  or  down?” 

Some  prefer  the  up-do 
With  scrawny  neck  and  ears; 

Some  say  to  the  face 
It  adds  ten  years, 

(  •  «  «  Hi  « 

When  will  “Sleepy”  Hogan  wake  up? 

I  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  • 

When  will  Jack  Ferullo  close  his  mouth?  There’s 
quite  a  draught  coming  from  it. 

'  *  H>  Hi  *  « 

P.  A.  H. 

We  are  the  members  of  the  P.  A.  H  course, 

We  talk  so  much  that  we  all  get  hoarse. 

We  listen  to  teacher,  then  we  have  a  test; 

For  this  PAH  is  one  of  the  best. 

We  all  write  and  write  and  hold  on  tight. 

For  when  teacher  tells  us  our  marks  —  Oh,  what  a 
fright! 

Hi  *  H>  *  * 

Without  Mr.  Ricker’s  jokes  life  would  be  dull  Indeed! 

*  4e  )|t  4: 

Haverty:  “I  hear  ‘Speed’  Canny  is  pretty  fast.” 
Kenney: “How  is  that?” 

Haverty:  “He  had  a  fifty-yard  race  with  a  turtle  and 
he  beat  him  by  almost  two  yards.” 

*  «  «  *  * 

Who  are  the  soap-box  orators  in  section  II  G-2? 

Hi  Hi  Hi  *  * 

Claire  likes  it  best  under  the  desk  in  Chemistry. 

*  4  «  *  * 

Wanted — Eligible  males  for  the  school  dances. 


THE  BIG  WIND  OF  ’SS 

Ruth  Beaton,  ’39 

One  day  the  wind,  she  start  to  blow, 

Oh  dear!  but  she  blow  hard! 

She  knock  down  thees  where’er  she  go. 

She  fill  up  my  back  yard. 

..iime  by,  the  signs  blow  down  the  street. 

Some  sheds  she  follow  next; 

My  automobile  she  smash  complete. 

At  that  she  got  me  vexed. 

The  house  she  start  to  rock  and  sway, 

And  bricks  came  through  the  roof; 

I  thought  me  then  ’twas  time  to  pray. 

Just  then  came  on  big  poof. 

My  shack  tip  over  and  rolled  down  hill 
With  me  all  locked  inside; 

I  know  right  then,  I  sure  get  kill 
Before  I  stop  that  ride. 

She  hit  a  rock  and  smash  all  up, 

I  fiy  ’bout  fourteen  mile, 

I  go  through  air  like  now  greased  pup 
And  I  land  in  one  big  pile. 

I  think  me  now  I’m  one  long  way 
From  home  where  she  once  was. 

But  now,  I  know  my  home  not  stay 
On  place  where  she  once  pause. 

I  set  me  down  to  weep  and  moan 
And  wonder  where  I’ll  stop. 

My  bones  all  ache,  I  make  a  groan 
And  off  to  sleep  I  droip. 

Perhaps  I  sometime  come  awake. 

And  find  she  one  nightmare. 

And  this  big  wind  she  one  big  fake 
With  shack  she  still  be  there, 

I  used  to  be  scare  when  I  was  kid. 

And  hear  the  winds  on  Lake  Champlain 

When  the  wind  she  blew  I  go  and  hid. 

And  Pray  she  not  come  again. 

Now  I  go  back  to  Canada, 

Where  the  wind  not  make  me  scare 

When  she  blow  there  she  don’t  blow  far 
And  my  shack  she  still  be  there. 

...  *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Senior  Class  Notes 

What  Senior  girl  gave  an  exhibition  of  “how  not  to 
roller-skate”  at  Nuttings-on-the-Charles  one  Fri¬ 
day  night? 

Hi  *  Hi  «  * 

Why  is  Bud  C.  known  as  the  “Copper  King”? 
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The  Class  of  I  C  I  is  the  proud  owner  of  “Sir  Ebony”, 
who  will  be  entered  in  the  final  race  at  the  Logue 
Estate,  Woburn. 

«  «  *  * 

In  olden  days,  the  famous  sport  “necking”  was  called 
“spooning”  because  it  was  given  in  such  small 
doses. 

*>!■*** 

On  the  Subject  of  Work 

We  are  the  class  of  “39”, 

Noisy,  carefree,  we. 

We  work  all  day  in  the  bright  sunshine ; 

Our  nights  are  never  free . 

Homework  piles  high  on  the  desk. 

Study  periods  filled. 

Doing  every  little  task. 

We  are  not  self-willed. 

Teachers  think  we  have  no  cares. 

And  little  work  to  do. 

Well,  we  surely  do  our  share!  — 

And  then  we  start  anew. 

We  study  nouns,  we  study  verbs. 

We  study  Milton,  tob. 

We  look  up  dictionary  words. 

When  the  teacher  tells  us  to. 

Now,  don’t  you  think  we  do  a  lot? 

I  mean  —  a  lot  for  us ! 

We’ll  graduate  or  bust! 

Alicia  Thomas,  ’39 

4>  *  *  *  * 

True  Confessions — unfinished  homework. 

You  Can’t  Stop  Me  from  Dreaming — with  a  1:30. 
With  You  on  My  Mind — I  can’t  study. 

We’ve  got  a  date — at  3:10. 

Bewildered — an  unexpected  test. 

Chance  to  Dream — study  period. 

Feelin’  high  and  happy — report  cards. 

Kids  called  Corrigan — iSophomores. 

How  can  I  thank  you — an  A. 

I  love  to  whistle — in  the  corridors. 

I’m  glad  I  waited  for  you — after  school. 

Let’s  break  the  good  news — we’re  passing. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  are  the  class  of  I  B-2 
We  don’t  care  what  we  do. 

With  M.  McCann  in  twenty-four 
No  one  could  ask  for  any  more. 

We’ve  got  girls  and  plenty  of  pep, 

But  the  boys  of  the  class  haven’t  woke  up  yet. 
We’ve  got  Mary  and  Blanche,  who  are  all  right 
But  Kay  and  Phil,  make  your  eyes  look  bright. 

***** 

We’re  the  class  of  ’39, 

Out  to  win  our  place 
By  showing  those  we  leave  behind 
Uniformity  and  grace. 


“The  Good  Old  Summer  Time” — no  school. 

“The  Prisoner’s  Song” — all  A’s. 

“Whistle  While  You  Work” — examinations. 

“I  Ain’t  Gwine  Study  War  No  More” — history  lessons. 
“All  Through  the  Night” — homework. 

“The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedbm” — 1:30. 

“Abide  With  Me” — expulsion  from  school. 

“Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp”- — playing  truant. 

“DIckory,  Dickory,  Dock” — watching  the  clock. 
“How  Can  I  Leave  Thee” — bed  in  the  morning. 
“Memories” — report  cards. 

“You’re  All  I  Need” — lunch  period. 

*****  ^ 

Did  you  know  that  we  have  a  Sleeping  Beauty  in 
our  class  in  the  person  of  Robert  Belair?  He  fell 
asleep  in  a  study  period  and  didn’t  awaken  until  the 
bell  for  the  beginning  of  the  next  period  had  rung. 

He  probably  would  have  been  sleeping  yet  if  the 
teacher  hadn’t  been  kind  enough  to  awaken  him. 
And  was  his  face  red? 

***** 

Teacher:  “Where  did  you  get  this  book  report?’ 
Dominic:  “Out  of  a  book.” 

Teacher:  “What  was  the  name  of  the  book?” 
Dominic  (after  much  stammering) :  “I  think  it  was 
an  encyclopedia.” 

***** 

E.  Neergaard:  “I  wish  the  teachers  would  let  me 
alone  so  that  I  could  catch  up  on  my  sleep.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “Will  you  be  able  to  return  this  book  to 
me  tomorrow,  Edward?” 

Edward:  “No,  I’m  not  going  to  be  in  school.” 
Teacher:  “And  why  not?” 

Edward:  “Because  I’m  going  to  be  sick.” 

***** 

John:  “Are  you  going  to  the  game?” 

Mary:  “Nb,  I’ve  changed  my  mind.” 

John:  “Have  you  got  one  of  those?” 

***** 

My  Poem 

I  belong  to  the  class  of  I  C-1; 

I’m  to  write  a  poem  but  it  can’t  be  done. 

Why  Not! 

Just  the  fact  that  poems  and  me 
Have  never  kept  very  goOd  company. 

It  is  true! 

I  can  add  and  divide  and  multiply. 

But  a  task  like  this  leaves  me  high  and  dry. 

Well! 

I’ll  write  these  lines  with  the  hope  and  the 
prayer, 

That  it  will  rain  like  torrents  everywhere. 

No  school  that  day!!! 

John  Gunter,  39, 
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I  B-2 

Smartest  girl — Catherine  Maguire 
Smartest  boy — Joseph  McSweeney 
Best  looking  boy — Thomas  Haley 
Prettiest  girl — Mary  Butler 
Tallest  girl — Stella  Trearchis 
Shortest  girl — Bella  Jemas 
Tallest  boy — George  Smyth 
Shortest  boy — Joseph  C'apaldo 
Most  popular  boy — Michael  McGann 
Most  popular  girl — Kathleen  Leahey 
E'est  dressed  boy — Louis  Langone 
Best  dressed  girl — Virginia  Seminatore 
Quietest  boy — Joseph  McSweeney 
Quietest  girl — Lucy  Burgeron 
Friendliest  boy — George  Smyth 
Friendliest  girl — Margaretta  Tobin 
Most  talkative  boy — Thomas  Callahan 
Most  talkative  girl — Eleanor  Van  Gelder 

♦  *  ♦  *  * 

Swing 

Every  jitterbug  to  our  session  can  come, 

To  truck  on  down  from  famous  Harlem. 

Let’s  shag  to  an  off  pitch  “floy,  floy,” 

And  complete  with  a  Lambeth  —  “Oui”! 

We  roll  the  carpet  back  out  of  sight 

And,  forgetting  Dad’s  desire  to  hear  the  fight. 

Turn  on  the  radio’s  swingeroo  racket 

And  hear  the  hot  music  of  “A  Tisket  a  Tasket.” 

Our  frantic  parents  call  it  terrible 
Because  many  a  headache  it  brings. 

Home  sweet  home  is  no  longer  livable  — 

Since  we  kids  have  started  to  Swing! 

Helen  Larson,  ’39. 

*  *  «  iC  >|i 

I  8-1 

Dorothy  Mclsaac — actress. 

Martha  Marks — nurse. 

Billy  Burke — president  of  the  United  States. 
William  Callahan — secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Phyllis  McSweeney — stenographer. 

Esther  Hickey — famous  horsewoman. 

Greta  Slack — English  poetess. 

Alice  O’Donnell — double  for  Joan  Davis  of  the 
movies. 

Eileen  Duran — married  to  Mickey  Rooney. 

Norma  Haggerty — employed  at  the  Times  office. 
Freda  Allen — teacher  at  the  Woburn  High. 

Ruth  Beaton — Children’s  welfare  worker. 

Phyllis  Keane — biologist. 

Rose  Hede — lawyer. 

4c  i|c  :4e  :4c  :4c 

Show  Me  the  Way  to  Go  Home — 1:30. 

Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again — a  holiday. 


I  Hate  to  Leave  You — getting  up  in  the  morning. 
I  Have  That  Old  Feeling — report  card. 

In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time — no  school. 

Cnee  in  a  While — A’s 
A  Dream  Ceme  True — no  pink  card 
How  Can  I  Forget  You — 3:10 
How’m  I  Doing — in  history 
Back  Home  Again — expelled  from  school 
That  Peeling  Is  Gone — afraid  to  get  a  D  in  short¬ 
hand 

Sleep  Head — study  period 

Will  You  Remember  Today  Tomorrow — skip  school 
Was  That  the  Human  Thing  to  Do — E’s 

Id  «  «  «  « 

Teacher  is  telling  her  ])upils  about  a  famous  man 
in  literature.  She  tells  them  where  he  lived 
and  the  exact  location.  John,  a  pupil,  is  not 
listening. 

John  is  asked;  “Where  is  Germantown?’’ 

He  replies:  “The  same  place  it  has  always  been.” 

4c  4t  4c 

LOOKING  INTO  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  SENIORS 

Esther  Doherty — stand-in  for  Joan  Davis. 

Mary  Tropea — ballroom  dancer. 

Viola  Lichouls — the  Mayor’s  wife. 

Monk  Norton — owner  of  a  tavern. 

Hammy  Hamilton— Monk’s  assistant. 

Dick  Hern — married  man. 

Dick  Daw — Armour’s  truck  driver  (Armour  meats). 
Joe  Manley — a  bookkeeper  for  Winn  Trucking. 
Doris  Byron — first  woman  President. 

Wally  McKay — secreary  of  State  (what  state). 
William  Murphy — the  champion  sleepy  man. 
Tommy  Shauga — an  ice-man. 

Thomas  McGovern — si  super  salesman. 

Eddie  Fitchett — a  movie  actor. 

Eileen  Delory — still  rooting  for  Winchester  boys. 
Betty  Corduck — owner  of  a  large  duck  farm. 

Helen  Reil — a  fisherman’s  wife. 

Lawrence  Smith — a.  professor. 

Robert  Downey- — an  orator. 

Marion  Moore — a  chorus  girl. 

Catherine  Duran — a  timekeeper. 

Bob  Varey — henpecked  husband  of  N.  Haggerty. 
Margaret  Petrillc — a  school  teacher. 

George  Nelson — a  bashful  bachelor. 

Fred  Eckburg — a  flower  man. 

Dorothy  Moore — a  happily  married  wdfe  at  last. 
Ella  Langill — still  hoping. 

Blanche  Cornett— fan  dancer. 

Lillian  Klayda^ — brilliant  woman  lawyer. 

Esther  Hickey — movie  actress. 

Greta  Slack — news  reporter. 
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THE  LITTLE  I) 

Florence  Child,  ’39 
I  do  not  like  the  little  D 
That  sometimes  on  my  card  I  see. 

Now  A’s  or  B’s,  they  are  all  right 
And  C’s  are  not  too  bad  a  sight, 

But  D  in  red  just  makes  me  burn 
And  makes  my  parents  rather  stern. 

So  I  shall  try  for  A  or  B 
And  keep  away  from  little 
«  «  «  «  * 

A  GIRL  IJf  THE  CASE 
Florence  Child,  ’39 

When  a  man  is  abstracted  and  absent  (of  mind 
And  eternally  stares  into  space. 

If  you  ask  him  about  it,  you  will  usually  find 
That  there  is  a  girl  in  the  case. 

If  a  man  should  buy  fiowers  and  chocolates,  too. 
And  you  do  not  see  of  them  a  trace. 

You’ll  find,  if  the  facts  with  care  you  review, 

That  there  is  a  girl  in  the  case. 

If  a  man  is  regarding  his  watch  all  the  time 
But  does  not  seem  to  look  at  its  face. 

You  won’t  need  a  very  great  brain,  or  this  rhyme 
To  tell  there’s  a  girl  in  the  case. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

Teacher:  “Why  does  Europe  produce  and  im¬ 
port  the  most  wheat?” 

Pupil:  “B'ecause  they  eat  the  most.” 

4c  4;  4e  4: 

Two  students  passing  along  the  corridor. 
Student:  “I’ve  changed  my  mind.” 

Fellow  Student:  “Well,  does  It  work  any  bet¬ 
ter  now?” 

4c 

Girl  reading  another’s  composition:  “Humph, 
I  could  write  a  story  as  gocd  as  this  if  I  had  a 
mind  to.” 

Other  girl:  “Sure,  but  that’s  excatly  what  you 
lack.” 

4t  4(  4c  %  ^ 

Teacher  tells  class  to  look  up  the  word  nation. 
Small  boy  in  the  back  of  the  room  asks,  “Teacher, 
what  page  is  that  word  on?” 

4c  4:  4c  «  * 

A  Tight  Fit 

McSweeney  and  Winstanley  trying  to  get 
through  the  door  together. 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4c 

Teacher:  “John,  when  did  the  World  War  be¬ 
gin?” 

John:  “I  couldn’t  tell  you.  I  wasn’t  there. 

«  :)i  !tc  III  « 

Exasperated 

Teacher:  “Why  doesn’t  your  machine  click?” 
Pupil:  “You  have  to  put  a  nickel  in  it.” 


1st  pupil:  “When  I  hit  a  fellow  he  remem¬ 
bers  it.” 

2nd  pupil :  “When  I  hit  a  fellow  he  doesn’t.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “Prove  that  the  earth  is  round.” 

Pupil:  “I  didn't  say  it  was  round.” 

4;  4c  4;  4:  4( 

Teacher:  “When  did  Milton  write  ‘Paradise 
Lost’  and  ‘Paradise  Riegained’?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “Milton  wrote  ‘Paradise  Lost’ 
when  his  wife  died,  and  then  he  wrote  ‘Paradise 
Regained.’ 

4c  4:  4c  4c  4c 

Teacher:  “Where  are  the  Kings  of  England 
crowned?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “On  their  heads.” 

4c  4c  4c  4<  4c 

Teacher  to  pupil  who  was  crawling  around  the 
floor.  Teacher:  “Well,  what  are  you  looking  for?” 

Pupil  (very  seriously):  “I’m  hunting  for  gold!.. 

***** 

First  pupil:  “I  can  read  you  like  a  book.” 

Other  pupil:  “Well,  that’s  all  right  but  lay  off 
the  Braille  method.” 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4c 

Heard  in  a  Study  Period 

Teacher:  “Stop  talking,  William.” 

William:  “I’m  not.” 

Teacher:  “Then  don’t  let  any  one  else  use 
your  mouth.” 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4c 

Heard  in  Shorthand  Transcript 

“The  Salmon  canaries  (canneries)  are  very 
important  in  Alaska.” 

4c  4c  4;  4c  4c 

Teacher:  “Tommy,  if  the  body  needs  iodine 
what  else  does  it  need?” 

Tommy  (with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face) :  “Me- 
curcchrome.” 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4c 

Mike  McGann  broke  a  tooth  shifting  gears  on 
a  lollypop. 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4c 

Tom:  “Joe,  what  was  the  greatest  feat  of 
Julius  Caesar?” 

Joe:  “His  death.” 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4c 

First  pupil:  “What  was  the  biggest  double 
feature  at  the  Woburn-Winchester  game?” 

Second  pupil:  “Cold  feet.” 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4t 

First  pupil:  “What  trains  are  always  on  sched¬ 
ule  at  the  Senior  High  School?” 

Second  pupil:  “The  1:30  and  the  3:10.” 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4c 

ICI  certainly  has  a  brilliant  chemistry  class, 
especially  on  laboratory  day.  One  of  these  Mon¬ 
days  the  school  is  liable  to  blow  up. 
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Dorothy  Adams  is  training  at  the  New  England 
Baptist  Hospital. 

Marjorie  Adams  is  taking  a  post  graduate  course. 

Beverly  Barry  is  attending  Fay’s  Secretarial 
School. 

Charles  E'emis  is  away  out  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Robert  Bradley  is  enrolled  at  Tufts  College. 

Elizabeth  Banwell  is  going  to  Burdett’s  Bus¬ 
iness  College. 

Helen  Birmingham  is  also  attending  Fay’s 
Secretarial  School. 

Eleanor  Breslin  is  taking  a  post  graduate  course 
at  Woburn. 

Thomas  Black  is  employed  by  his  father  and 
attends  Wentworth  in  the  evenings. 

Rosemary  E'rophy  is  taking  a  course  at  Fay’s 
Secretarial  School. 

Mary  Callahan  is  going  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Marguerite  Canniff  is  employed  in  Filene’s  De¬ 
partment  Store. 

Edward  Oantillon  is  working  in  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Store. 

Rose  Cause  will  be  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
future  as  she  is  attending  Framingham  State 
Teachers’  College. 

Harry  Crovo  is  away  down  in  Maine  at 
Hebrcn  Academy. 

Martin  Davoren  is  going  to  Malden  Commer¬ 
cial  School. 

Leonard  Doherty  is  going  to  Fisher’s  College. 

Patricia  Dolan  is  attending  Kay  Gibbs’  Secre¬ 
tarial  School.  — _ - _ 

/^ncy  Fowle  is  taking  a  post  graduate  coutsj&P 

J.  Stewart  is  at  Hebron  Academy,  Maine. 

James  Greeno  is  enrolled  at  Hebron  Academy 
also. 

Marjorie  Harris,  another  teacher  of  the  future, 
is  attending  Lowell  State  Teachers’  College. 

Marguerite  is  now  a  post  graduate. 

Thomas  Higgins  is  employed  in  Gorin’s  De¬ 
partment  Store. 

The  Hutchinson  twins,  Edith  and  Edna,  are 
both  at  the  Fay  Secretarial  School. 


Richard  Kilbride  is  an  employee  at  the  Wake¬ 
field  Tom  McGann  Shoe  Store. 

Prudence  Landry  is  attending  Fisher’s  Busi¬ 
ness  School. 

Betty  Lentini  is  going  to  Burdett’s  College. 

Pauline  McLaughlin  is  also  attending  Fram¬ 
ingham  State  Teachers’  College. 

Herbert  Morrison  is  working  at  the  WTiite 
Spot. 

Gregory  Nazarian  is  an  honor  pupil  at  North¬ 
eastern  as  are  Arnold  MacLean  and  Edward  Ryan. 

Thelma  Nurnberger  is  employed  at  Newberry’s 
Department  Store. 

Rita  O’Brien  is  working  in  Filene’s. 

George  O’Donnell  is  going  to  Wentworth  In¬ 
stitute. 

Jcsephine  Peary  is  alsb  attending  Lowell  State 
Teachers’  College. 

Bernadine  Quigley  is  employed  at  City  Hall. 

Margaret  Rule  is  happily  married. 

Virginia  Sanborn  is  going  to  Fisher’s  College. 

Virginia  Sargent  is  working  in  Filene’s. 

Mable  Schneider  is  also  happily  married. 

Gifford  Wilcox  and  Eugene  Fowle  are  attend¬ 
ing  Renssaleur  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Eva  Wollinger  is  employed  at  Newberry’s. 
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Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 


WARNER  BROS, _ WOBURN 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 
We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 
Patronize  Your 
HOME  TOWN  THEATRE 
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THE  REFLECTOR 


EXCHANGES 


This  is  station  W.H.S.  broadcasting,  from  the 
Reflector  studios  highlights  from  various  school 
papers  sent  to  the  Woburn  High  Exchange. 

Our  hearty  congratulations  to  the  staff  of  the 
East  Boston  High  “Noddler.”  Their  graduation  issue, 
which  contains  pictures  of  every  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  the  Class  History,  Prophecy,  Song 
and  Poem,  is  a  masterpiece.  We  particularly  en¬ 
joyed  the  Class  Will  (written  in  the  name  of  “Super 
Nonsense.”)  and  the  pictures  taken  by  the  candid 
camera  fan  at  the  Senior  Prom.  Lucky  are  those 
Seniors  to  have  such  an  issue  with  which  to  refresh 
their  memories  of  happy  school  days. 

The  “Bostonia”  reflects  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
entire  student  body  over  the  new  “Charles  Hayden 
Memorial  Building.” 

We  became  hilarious  over  the  humorous  account 
in  the  “Boston  University  News”  of  the  newsman, 
disguised  as  a  girl,  who  crashed  a  C.L.A.  manless 
dance.  What  an  experience  for  masculine  “Louise” 
and  “her”  girl  friends! 

The  “Imprint”,  Melrose  High’s  interesting  jour¬ 
nal,  is  well-worthy  of  note.  We  especially  liked  — 
“The  Diary  of  a  School  Day” 

6:30 — Asleep 

6:45 — Still  Asleep 

7:00 — Alarm  clock  goes  off 

7 : 05 — Asleep  again 

7:08 — Kid  brother  yells  “Get  Up”  and  throws  glass 
of  cold  water  in  my  face. 

7:10 — Out  of  bed  and  star  washing  in  bathroom. 
7:20 — Father  throws  me  out.  Says  five  minutes  is 
too  long  to  brush  teeth. 

7:30 — Dressed  and  brushing  hair. 

7:35 — ^Still  brushing  (she’s  awfully  pretty). 

7 : 37 — Breakfast. 

7:45)4 — Grab  books  and  run  a  block  to  meet  a  friend 
who  is  to  be  at  the  corner  at  7:45  sharp! 
7:50 — Friend  shows  up!  Make  caustic  remarks  about 
his  general  character. 

8:00 — ^At  school.  Saunter  in,  beam  at  the  teachers, 
pound  pals  on  back,  and  wink  at  the  nice 
girls. 

8:20 — Groan  as  bell  rings  to  pass  to  class. 

9:00 — Ah,  how  I  wish  I’d  studied  this  Latin  more. 
10:00 — How  do  you  factor  a5  -  b5? 

11:00 — Chemists  must  sit  up  nights  to  think  up  these 
foolish  formulas. 


11:20— WE  EAT!! 

11:45 — We  feel  better.  Begin  to  long  for  a  chance 
to  hear  the  Frolic  Maker’s  Swing  Program. 
12:00 — Got  Goodman’s  “Sing,  Sing,  Sing”,  on  the 
mind.  Wish  this  fellow  Shakespeare  had 
written  a  little  about  Swing. 

1:00 — Ho!  Hum!  S'ometimes  these  “S”  periods  are 
dull. 

2:00 — Here  I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  date  for  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  all  I  can  think  of 
is  MY  date  for  next  Saturday  night. 

2:30— School’s  out!! 

3:00 — Eating  cake  at  home. 

3 : 15 — Eating  sandwiches. 

3:30 — ^^That  was  an  interesting  little  repast. 

3:35 — Fooling  around  at  nothing. 

4:00 — ^Still  fiooling  only  now  it’s  a  tomorrow’s  Latin. 
5:30 — Supper.  Appetite  low.  Only  5  spuds,  3  pork 
chops,  and  4  pieces  of  cake. 

6:00 — Start  foolin’  ’round  again.  Read  funnies  and 
sports. 

7 : 00 — Home  Work. 

7:30 — ^Call  girl  friend. 

8:00 — Girl  friend’s  father  can  be  heard  shouting 
“Hang  up!”  I  don’t  argue. 

10:30 — Homework  finished  (?) 

10:35 — Pressing  pants,  then  shine  shoes.  I  tell 
you,  “It’s  great  to  be  In  love.” 

11:00 — Blessed  Sleep. 

1:00 — Dreaming  of  leading  a  swing  band!!! 

In  “The  Clipper”  from  Barnstable  High  School, 
we  find  fine  editorials  and  such  varied  subjects  as 
“Marijuana”,  “Musical  Review”,  “The  Cafeteria”, 
“War  Crisis”,  and  “Thanksgiving  Day.” 

We  received  a  most  entertaining  paper  from 
Moncton  High  School  in  New  Brunswick.  Many 
thanks  and  our  best  wishes! 

The  “Bulletin”  from  the  College  at  Springfield 
published  some  remarkable  pictures  of  the  damage 
done  to  their  campus  by  the  hurricane. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  papers: 
“New  Hampton  Maniton” 

“Bates  Student” 

“Vermont  Cynic” 

“Purple  and  White” 

“Suffolk  Journal” 

“International  Student” 

“Bay  Path  Signboard” 

“Lasell  News” 
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Tel.  Res.  Wob.  0364 

CLARA  FOUNTALV  CARSON 
Musical  Instructor 

Piano,  Violin,  Viola,  Mandolin,  Tenor  Banjo 
Hawaiian,  Spanish  and  Tenor  Guitar 
CLASSICAL  and  JAZZ  METHOD 
Tels. :  Winchester  0617-Mystic  1866-W 
Woburn  0597-M 

79  Montvale  Avenue  —  Woburn,  Mass. 
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Charles  S.  Boyle 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 

High  -  Grade  Confectionery 

36  COLLEGE  AVENUE 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  MURPHY 
Your  Druggist 

379  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone  Woburn  1492 
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TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK 

From  Our  Own  Accredited  Herd 

PRODUCED  IN  WOBURN 
CALL  WOB.  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  JR.,  Prop. 
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WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1  854 
It  Is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 

Assets  Over  $9,000,000 
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S.  B.  GODDARD  & 
SON  CO. 


1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 


ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX 
INSURANCE 
OFFICES 

WOBURN  —  STONEHAM  —  BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 

We  want  your 
FRIENDSHIP 
We  would  like  to  have  your 

INSURANCE 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and 
nobody  thought  about  me. 

And  we  all  stood  alone  In  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  sombody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 
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WOODS  BROTHERS 
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FANCY  MEATS 


FRESH  VEGETABLES 
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102  MAIN  STREET 


TEL.  0218 
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WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
1939  CLASS  RINGS 
Can  Now  Be  Ordered  at  this  Store 
Girls’  lOK  solid  gold  black  onyx  stone  $5.75 
Boys’  Kill  solid  gold  black  onyx  stone  $6.50 
Your  Correct  Size  and  Initials  Free 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

Square  Deal  Jeweler 
Next  to  Tanners  National  Bank 
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LADIES  and  MENS 

rOSIMAL  CLOTHES 
FOR  REMML 
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WOBURN  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


OFFICERS 

President 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 

Vice  President 
HERBERT  B.  DOW 

Treasurer 

REDMOND  E.  WALSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 
HIRAM  E.  WEST 

DIRECTORS 

John  H.  Bates  Arthur  H.  Linscott 

Leonard  B.  Buchanan  Michael  H.  McCarron 

W.  Frank  Maguire 
Francis  H.  Murray 
Edward  M.  Neilson 
Joseph  H.  Parker 
Herman  P.  Peterson 
William  A.  Prior 


Peter  A.  Caulfield 
Herbert  B.  Dow 
Frank  W.  Greydon 
William  F.  Greydon 
Robert  Johnson 
William  H.  Keleher 
Edward  N.  Leighton  Redmond  E.  Walsh 
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E.  j.  McCaffrey 

Wholesale  Confectionery 

39  TYLER  AVE.,  WEST  MEDFORD 
Tel.  ARLington  1691-lir 
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E.  G.  BARKER  LUMBER  CO. 
Incorporated 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Prospect  Street 
Woburn,  Massachusetts 
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AKESON  FUEL  CO. 


INC. 


COAL  —  OIL  —  COKE 


235  Salem  Street 


—  Woburn 
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C O M  P  L I M  EN T S 


OF 


DURWARD’S  MARKET 
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CHEVROLET 

OLDSMOBILE 

CADILLAC 

LA  SALLE 


John  H.  Bates  Inc. 


40  WINN  STREET 


WOBURN 
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THE 

ROBBINS  COMPANY 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Class  Rings  —  Medals  —  Pins 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
LIBerty  7678 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


MOHIGEIN  BEEF  CO. 
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WOBURN’S  COMPLETE  FOOD 


STORE 
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^  Neipris  Clothing  Company 

Y  IF e  Specialize  in 

Y 

X  Student’s  Clothing 

y 

I*I  Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 

474  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 
Telephone  0688  0pp.  Strand  Theatre 

i  Tel.  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 
Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
369  MAIN  STREET 


<  > 


CARL  LARSON 

BANK,  SCHCWDL  and  OFFICE 
SUPPLIES 

Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Woburn  2081 
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Johnson  &  Johnson 
Attomeys-at-Law 

Announce  the  Removal  of  their  Offices  to 

THE  FISK  BUILBINO 

No.  7  Winn  St,  Wohnm,  Massachusetts 

Edward  Johnson 
Harold  F.  Johnson 
Bobert  Johnson 

Kendall  L.  Johnson  $ 
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COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 
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388  BOWDOIN  STREET 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Northeastern 

University 


College  of  Lllbenl  Irft 


Offert  a  brMd  program  of  coilefr  lubjecti  serving  as  a  foundation  for  th« 
understanding  of  modern  culturci  social  relations,  and  technical  achiero^ 
ment  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  and 
cultural  education  and  a  vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some 
specific  type  of  useful  employment! 


College  of  Bnalnese  AdmlnlstnftoB 


Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  prin'* 
ciples  of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOVtfTING,  BANKING  ANt^ 
FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT,  Modern  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  including  lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions, 
professional  talks  by  business  executives,  and  motion  pictures  of  manufact¬ 
uring  processes,  are  used. 


Collie  of  Engineering 


Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  (with  DIESEL,  AERO¬ 
NAUTICAL  and  AIR  CONDITIONING  options),  ELECTRICAL, 
CHEMICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION.  General  engineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the 
freshman  year;  thus  the  student  need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
branch  of  engineering  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning 
of  the  sophomore  year. 


Co-operative  Plan 


The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all  courses, 
provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience  with  classroom 
instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to  earn  a  portion  of  bis 
school  expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable 
in  later  years. 


Degrees  Awarded 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Pre-Legal  Programs  Available 


EOR  CATALOG  —  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 


Northeastern  University 
Director  op  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 

□  College  of  Liberal  Arts  □  Pre-Legal  Program 

□  College  of  Business  Administration 


□  College  of  Engineering 

Name . 

Address . 
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